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ORIGINAL AND INTERESTING 


Expedition pursues its course to 
the eoast of ‘Africa.The towing-net 
ie. ew species of lus caught. 
—Shark-fishing, i Siitines r) O he 
white and blue species.—Skip-jacks, Bo- 
nitos, &c. seen.—The rainy season, pre- 
cautions taken to auoid its ill effects.— 
Mutinous osition of the transport’s 
crew.— Punis t of a ring-leader, and 

' restoration of discipline.—Cross the Me- 
ridian of Cape Palmas. —Meteorolo- 

o 


poises, tropic and men-of-war birds 
end their habits.—Close- d over 
the Gulf of Guinea.— Albicores.— Heavy 
rains.— First casualty in the expedition. 
—Sickness, owing to disregard of the 
Captain's regulations—e of bleed- 
ing and wearing Alannel.— Booby-birds 
taken and described.—Whiteness of the 
sea from immense numbers of Scyl 
$c.—Curious cancers and other luminous 
animals examined.—They cross the Line, 
and make the African Continent. 

A moderate trade. wind between N. E. 
aod E.N.E. continued till the 18th, 
when the vessels found theniselves in 

' latitude 7. 30. and in longitude 18. W. 
The wind became changeable ; the wea- 
ther sultry, the thermometer bein: 
monly between 82 and 84. Lightn 
unaccompanied -by thunder, but not re- 
markably vivid, was common during the 
nights. Porpoises, flying-fish, and tro- 

birds were now seen in great num- 

, and at the distance of two hundred 
and fifty miles from the land aswallow was 
observed for several days on the yards. 
The sea was here found to run in a cur- 
rent to the South East, at the rate of 
three quarters of a mileanhour. The 


: naturalists 
might not improperly be termed the squa-| their orders. e regulations made by 






















































the Captain were considered to be use- 
less. The Master@ttaching little impor- 
tance to cleanliness, the Captain had 
the vexation to find his orders on this 
occasion were not attended to. Deter- 
mined to put an end to the confederacy 
that seemed to have been formed against 
him, he insisted on the regulations: he had 
framed being carried into strict exeeu- 
tion. This, however, he could not effect 
without having recourse to measures of 
severity. Resolute to accomplish his ob- 
ject, which was to spare the health and 
lives of those who refused obedience to 
his commands, he ordered one of the 
most daring of the malcontents to be sent 
on board the Congo, where, having given 
him about two dozen lashes at the gang- 
way, he was returned to the transport, 
on the crew of which this punishment pro- 
duced the desired effect; and from that 
time the clothes of the people were regu- 
larly washed, and their hammocks brought 
on deck. The temperature of the sea at 
this time (April 26) was, at the depth of 
220 fathom, 64; that of the surface, 80; 
and of the air, 81. The vessels were 
then in latitude 6. 10. N. longitude 13. 
45.W. The currents from their leaving 
Port Prayo, till they reached 6. 60. N. 
longitude 15. W. set S. and S. E. 
then ran N.E. and E.N.E, from 8 to 
40 miles a day, and continued in this 
direction till May 5th, when the expedi- 
tion was in sight of Princess Island. On 
that day they crossed the meridian of 
Cape Palmas, at the distance of 19 
leagues from the Cape, the wind varying 
from S.toS.W. The greatest heat of 
the atmostphere was 85, in a clear calm, 
at 2 p.m.; and the least 74, after heavy 
rain; the rain as it fell being at75. A 
large shoal of bottle-nosed porpoises, or 
dolphins, was seen. They were attend- 
ed by numerous tropic and men-of-war 
birds. The former, it was observed, 
fish in the mauner of the common gull, 
while the latter ascend very high, dart 
dicularly down on their prey, and, 
diving into the sea, will snatch from thes | 
own element the largest flying-fish, and 
carry them off in their beaks, soaringhigh 
as before. 
Light breezes from the S.S.W. and 


lus serrata. From the 19th, torrents of 
rain and heavy squalls, peculiar to this 
climate, caused the expedition to proceed 
very slowly towards its destination, sel- 
dom advancing forty miles a day, and 
sometimes unable to make any progress. 
This situation of things continued till they 
had passed the meridian of Cape Palmas. 
The crews were occupied during this 
period in taking sharks, for the most part 
of the white species ; the largest of which, 
a male, measured twelve feet in length. 
This was struck by the people on board 
the Congo. Another, taken by those in 
the transport, was ten feet long. One, 
and one only, of the blue species was 
caught, or indeed seen, on the passage. 
It proved to be a female; was impreg- 
nated, and measured seven feet. No 
pilot-fish or sucking-fish was taken with 
her, though many of both accompanied 
the white sharks. It was remarked, the 
pilot-fish attendant on the white shark, 
took special care to keep out of the way 
of the shark’s mouth, constantly playing 
oyer the back part of the head ; 4 the 
,|shark without change of position was 
frequently seen to lift his head above the 
water to seize his prey. After the heavy 
falls of rain, many skip-jacks were ob- 
served near the ship. The first bonitos 
were remarked on the 25th, in latitade 
53. Great flights of tropic and other 
oceanic birds were here seen ‘in constant 
pursuit of the flying-fish. 

From the very commencement of the 
rainy season, every precaution that the 
prudence and experience of Captain 
‘Tuckey could suggest, was taken to guard 
the people from the fatal effects of the 
damp in this sultry climate. They were 
exposed to the rain as little as possible, 
and. when they could not be sheltered 
from it, the men were compelled to put 
on dry clothes without loss of time, and 
were generally allowed a glass of spirits. 
Their shirts, trowsers, frocks, &c. were 
ordered to be washed twice a week ; and 
for this purpose the rain caught in the 
awnings, was carefully reserved. These 
arrangements were much disapproved of 
on board the transport. The master and 
the mate, as they were not regularly io 
the service of Government, had before 
been inclined to deny that the Captain|S. W. carried the vessels close-hauled — 
had any authority over them; and, as/ over the Gulf of Guinea. The weather — 
was to be expected, this spirit of dis-] was cloudy, with some rain. The ther- - 
affection soon s to the men under} mometer sunk te 78. Many of the 
i ers. albicore and bonitos were now taken. 
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The ‘albicore was found to have fourteen 
rays in the first dorsal fin, and the same 
number on the under side. The dorsal, 
anal, and false fins are strongly tinged 
with an orange colour. Whitish trans- 
verse stripes mark the lower part of the 
sides of the fish; the palate is studded 
with bony points: The bonito is dis- 
tinguished from the albicore by the fore- 
most dorsal fin having sixteen rays, eight 
false fins on the back, and seven beneath, 
the under sides being marked longitudi- 
nally with four black stripes, and the 
palate quite smooth. The largest albi- 
core taken weighed 160lb.; the common 
weight was from 30 to 40lb. This fish 
has been supposed to be the tunny-fish of 
the Mediterranean. If the supposition 
be correct, the enormous disparity be- 
tween them in size and weight is most 
remarkable, as the ‘tunny frequently 
weighs from 8 to 12 cwt. 

A full moon on the 11th was followed 
‘by such heavy rain on the succeeding 
day, that it was apprehended the wet 
season had already set in to the North of 
the'line. It was found by a rain gage, 
between one and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 12th, that the water which the 
clouds had poured down in three hours, 
was equal to 34 inches. 

The first death that occurred in the 
expedition took place on tiris day, (April 
12th). Joseph Burgess, a seaman, one 
of the Congo's crew, died, as it appeared 
on his being opened, of a disease in the 
heart, occasioned by the rupture -of a 
blood-vessel. Seven of the transport’s 
crew were already ill, though the rains 
had only lasted two days. The fever 
which attacked thém was traced in each 
case to their having slept on the damp 
decks, and to their having failed to change 
their clothes after being exposed to the 
rain. It was remarked by Capt. Tuckey, 
that the fatal consequences of negligence 
in these particulars might be estimated 
by the state of the thermometer in dif. 
ferent parts of the ship. Between decks, 
where. the people slept, be ascertained it 
to be 88; in his cabin it was 79 or 80; 
and on deck it was from 73 to 77.. The 
great evaporation which followed a fall 

rain was found to lower the thermo- 
meter'one degree, and in some instances 
morte, below the temperature of the rain 
itself, when falling. Anxiously attentive 
to: the welfare of his people, the Captain 
now compelled them to wear flannel next 
the skin!’ This was thotight eminently 
conducive 'to health ; as it was found that 
‘ahy,one who. evaded the order was almost 
immediately affected. The first symptoms 
of fever were; however, for the most part 
successfully met by bleeding. 


At this time, the bird called the Booby 
was frequently seen, and several of them 
were submitted to the inspection of the 
scientific gentlemen who accompanied 
the expedition, To them it appeared, 
that this creature had been erroneously 
described to be of the Pelican genus. 
Of two taken at the same time, the larger 
one measured 18 inches from the point 
of the bill to the extremity of the tail, 
and weighed seven ounces. These birds 
usually fly in pairs, just above the sur- 
face of the water, the neck out-stretched, 
and the tail expanded. As the species is 
not unknown, a nrinute description may 
be spared. 

From their eutering the Gulf of Guinea 
the sea had appeared white, and on their 
approach to Princess Island, they seemed 
to be sailing on a vast ocean of milk. 
This was judged to proceed from the 
immense number of the pellucid salpa, 
aud of the scyllarus genus, which were 
found in those parts. Thirteen different 
species of cancers were here taken; five 
of these, in form, resembled shrimps ; the 
others were like crabs, but all were 
exceedingly small; none of them being 
found to be above a quarter of an inch 
in length. One of these creatures, viewed 
through the microscope by candle-light, 
displayed what appeared to be a most 
brilliant amethyst, of the size of a pin’s 
head. ‘This was ascertained to be the 
brain, and from this, when the animal 
moved, flashes of brilliant light were 
darted in all directions. The albicores 
were now plentiful, some twenty a day 
being regularly taken with a hook and a 
line. The flying-fish found in them served 
for bait. Favoured by the wind, this 
creature is capable of a considerable 
flight ; but when it attempts to make way 
against the wind, it drops almost imme- 
diately. Many flights of these were seen 
endeavouring to escape their cruel enemy 
the albicore. ‘They sometimes described 
an extended curve, unassisted by the 
wing after the first fluttering on their 
emerging from the water, borne wholly 
on the wind. The vicinity of land was 
denoted by the numbers in which these 
creatures, and various fishing-birds, ap- 
parently gulls, were seen, and Princess 
Island was made on the 16th at day- 
light. 

In addition to those which have been 
mentioned, many luminous animals, were 
here caught ; and it was the general opi- 
nion that some interesting additions to 
Natural History might have been made, 
had it been possible to preserve those 
which were taken. - This however, from 
their delicate organization, was in vain 
attempted, as most of them dissolved in 
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spirits of wine, or lost or changed their 
colour ; and little was in consequence 
made of them, from the wantofa person 
properly qualified to draw and describe 
them as seen in the microsegpe. — - 

Contrary winds opposed their further 
progress till the 18th, when a squall from 
the S. E. carried them in sight of St. 
Thomas’s.. They were agaiu detained 
two days by contrary winds. Another 
squall from the S. E. enabled .them. to 
pass to the West of it. The wind again 
blew fresh from the South; Captain 
Tuckey steered to W.S. W. in the hope 
of making Southing. In that direction 
they crossed the Line on the 23rd. On 
the following day however it was found 
necessary to tack to the East, and on the 
27th they passed to the South of St. Tho- 
mas’s, at about five leagues distant, in 
latitude 0. 17.'S. A strong current had 
been found to run to the W. N. W. from 
the time of their coming in sight of St. 
Thomas’s, which when they crossed the 
Line was found to run at the rate of 33 
miles in 24 hours. In consequence of these 
strong Northerly currents they gained 
but 45 niles Southing in six days, though 
the latest chart justified .the Captain in 
expecting a strong Southing current. Still 
unable to proceed with the wished-for 
celerity towards their destination, Cap- 
tain Tuckey resolved on making the Con- 
tinent, in the hope of finding land and sea 
breezes in shore more propitious to his 
wishes. Acting on this impression they 
first saw land on the 3dJune, at noon, 
being then distant 3 leagues, in 16 fathom 
water, latitude 2. 10. S. 

From the view here obtained of the Con- 
tinent, no observation worth preserving 
cowld be made. The country wore a 
woody appearance, lay remarkably low, 
and presented no object of sufficient inter- 
est particularly to arrest attention. The 
hygrometer had backed 5 for two days 
before. This was ascribed. to the in- 
creasing moisture of the atmosphere, expe- 
rienced as the vessels approached the vi- 
cinity of land. During the night of the 
3rd a dew fell so exceedingly heavy that 
it was little hess penetrating than ram ; 
and instead of languishing’ ander a ver- 
tical sun, in the lightest attire that could 
be procured, the gentlenien who had’ ac- 
companied the expedition found it neces- 
sary to’ guard against the effects of the 
cold, by wrapping themselves up in their 
warmest garments. ‘The rere 
the preceding day was at 71. Un gain- 
ing vudige; the ulbicore, whieh had 
lately accompanied them in’ such ‘num- 
bers, that besides obtaining an abundant 
supply for the crews of both ships to éat 
fresh, enough had been taken to admit of 
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their pickling several barrels of them, 
now vanished. With these the sea-birds 
took their leave, and the ocean lost its 
whiteness, and resumed its wonted colour. 
The variations and falling-off of the 
wind, which had retarded the progress of 
the expedition from the period at which 
they made Princess Island, still continued 
to disappoint the hopes of the Captain, 
and indeed of all who accompanied him. 
The frequent changes in the wind were 
considered to arise from the conflicting 
action of the land and sea on the atmo- 
sphere. The land lying very low, and 
being overgrown with wood, causes on 
this part of the coast the temperature of 
the atmosphere to be nearly the same by 
night as by day, and prevents those 
strong alternate breezes of the land and 
sea, which had been expected ; and the 
temperature of the atmosphere, saturated 
as it is by the great evaporation which 
takes place,’ is for the most part some- 
what below that of the sea; while on shore, 
the thermometer was thus commonly 
71, at 6 A.M. 73. at 2 P. M. and 70. 
at nine in the evening. At 2 P. M. the 
temperature of the sea was at 72. During 
the day the hygrometer varied from 5 
to 15, but for six hours after midnight, 
from the evaporation above mentioned 
having subsided, the temperature of the 
air became warmer than that of the sea, 
and a feeble breeze answered that which 
had previously been felt from the land. 
A solitary tropic bird and two boobies 
were the only creatures of the feathered 
race here seen; no fish could be: found, 
and a few species of echini, some small 
cancers, dnd overt pieces of coral, were 
all that the water prodtced. The lon- 
gitude of the coast in 2. 10. S. was made 
by the chronometer 9. 40. ‘The bank of 
soundings extends ten leagues from the 
land, getting gradually deeper, as marked 
in the subjoined table. 
Miles distant from shore. 
9 . . ° ' i 
18 . . ° ° ° 


Fathoms deep. 
16 


30 

24 . . ‘ ° - A7 
28 . ‘ . ‘ . 67 
- 120 


30 +. . . 
(To be continued regularly.—First intercourse 
with the Natives in our next Number.) 














MEXICO, AND ITS GLACIERS. 


[In two Letters, from a Gentleman of Ham- 
burg to a Friend in that City.) 
LETTER IT. 

The erivirons of Mexico gain much by this 
high region of ice and ‘snow, ‘and afford a 
most beautiful, as it'is in its kind a very sin- 

om —_— The city and adjoining dis- 

not only enjoy ave t advantage 
aboye other parts of Wis Soars from the 
ite which is to be had at all times of the 
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year, but are chiefly indebted for a mild cli- 
mate to this frozen region, which cools and 
tempers the atmosphere of Mexico, [ncon- 
siderable as the distance of the Glaciers 
seems when observed from Mexico, it took 
me more than a day to reach on horseback 
a little plain, where I erected a tent, and 
made all the preparations for ascending the 
Popocatepetl the next day. I found the whole 
south side of the Pico free from ice, but on 
the north it reached far down. After a very 
disagreeable night, during which, in spite of 
every precaution, I could not sleep for the 
frost and cold, I set out before day-break on 
my journey, and took only one companion 
with me, leaving the rest of my people to 
watch my tent, horses, and mules. The be- 
ginning of our ascent was not very steep, 
but very fatiguing, from our feet always sink- 
ing in the soft sand which the voleano had 
thrown out in great quantities, so that at 
every step we slipped backwards. This very 
troublesome and tedious walk damped our 
hopes of success, though we very soon came 
to places where the tempests had carried 
away the fine sand, and left behind the 
coarse only, so that we could tread firmer, 
and found great relief from the change, 
which continued still farther up, where the 
steep surface was covered with pieces of 
pumice stone, so that our steps did not sink 
in at all. In this manner we continued our 
journey for a considerable time, and arrived 
at an unavoidable and very dangerous 
place, where we had to walk over large 
pieces of rock, which lay loose in the sand, 
and detached by our weight, rolled down, 
bearing other fragments in their course. 
Our peril was imminent, and could only be 
averted by getting quickly out of the way of 
the pieces of rock as they descended. The 
most dangerous and troublesome part of our 
journey was however already accomplished, 
and, the highest part of the Popocatepetl 
seeined to lie within our reach, when we 
were suddenly forced to return to the place 
whence we set out at day-break. 

For some time there had opposed in the 
atmosphere the well-known phenomenon of 
the White Vapour, which deprives the inha- 
bitants of Mexico of the beautiful prospect 
of Pupocatepetl; only, as I advanced nearer, 
it was again visible, and accompanied with 
the remarkable circumstance, that the va- 
pours andthe summit of the volcano formed 
a plain, upon which, from the place where I 
stood, though at a great distance, the small- 
est cloud of the multitude which floated on 
the upper surface of this strange aerial sea, 
but did not sink down any lower, was per- 
ceptible. The little clouds which were very 
distant in opposite directions, on the east 
and west, advanced from both sides, though 
there was not a breath of wind, to the sum- 
mit of the volcano, Their course was slow, 
but they at last reached the Pico; and now 
presented a scene unparalleled in its kind. 
There arose a real battle between the clouds, 
which came from the east and west, tothe top 
of the volcano, and which arriving at the sum- 
mit of the Pico did not mix for a long time, 
but offered the extraordinary appearance, as 
if they wanted to drive their opponents from 
the space ; for sometimes they rose over each 
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other, then crossways through each other, 
till at last, in_ masses continualiy increasing, 
they united and sent forth repeated claps of 
thunder and flashes of lightning. I stood, 
as it were rooted to the spot, gazing with ad- 
miration and delight on this sublime 
henomenon, but as the masses of clouds 
e larger and thicker, so that they 
wholly enveloped me and my companion 
and the thunder and lightning increased, 
thought it advisable not to remain any 
longer, At first I was obliged to pick my 
way back through the loose pieces of 
rocks with great caution; but as soon 
as I reached the sand, I.’ made great 
leaps, flying sometimes with a whole bed 
of sand a long way down, and in. this 
manner descended, in a few moments, 
the Pico, which: it had cost me so much 
trouble to mount. My safe arrival at the 
bottom gave great joy to my people; whom 
[ had left behind, and who had been greatly 
alarmed for my safety during the thundeér- 
storm. I intended to ascend the volcand 
again on the following day, but the, next 
morning, at day-break, the whole Pico was 
covered with snow, and as it still continued 
to snow on the third day, I struck my tent, 
and returned to Mexico. 

A short time after this journey I visited 
the eastern group of mountains, which: is 
covered far and wide with snow and ice. ‘As 
this way is much shorter and more con- 
venient than that to Popocatepetl, I thought I 
should be able to accomplish the whole (set- 
ting out from the nearest place,) in one day; 
but here, too, unexpected obstacles occurred, 
which obliged me to seek a retreat for the 
night in a rocky cave, surrounded with a 
thick wood. At day-break I scrambled 
to a rather sloping frozen plain, where 
found forty Mexicans employed in breaking 
pieces of ice, each about a hundred weight: 
these were laden upon asses, and carried to 
Mexico, to be deposited in the reservoirs, 
where, of course, much less arrives than is 
loaded upon the mountains, because the i¢e 
thaws the whole way, notwithstanding: the 
precaution which is observed to convey it 
over the warm plains only by night. 

In New Spain there are many high moun- 
tains, which retain the fallen snow for some 
days, weeks, or months; from which also 
ice or snow is collected and preserved in 
ice-cellars for domestic use. One of these, 
a very remarkable mountain, which I have 
also visited, is the Volcano of Colima, where 
ice and snow are generally found for nine 
months together. 

However grateful the inhabitants of New 
Spain are for the ice which Providence so 
kindly- gives them; the inhabitants of the 
North of Germany must be equally thank- 
ful that they have not such a Popocatepetl 
or Pico of Orizaba. Had they such a mown- 
tain, the mass of ice would descend much 
lower than in Mexico. You, my friends, 
would be obliged to go clad in furs in the 
middle of summer; your fruits would seldom 
or never ripen, and in’ the pavilion upon 
your beautiful Jungfernstieg see gpertorng 
in Hamburg, nobody would ever think © 
calling for ice creams... "4 

Tremain your’s, &c. Sonwescamtp. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Cartess Deckivep, by Mrs. Har- 


RIET Corp. 12mo. 2 Vols. Published 
by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. Price. 
8s 


In one of opr recent Numbers we no- 
ticed the labours of the indefatigable 
Madame Krudener, indifferently by Ser- 
‘mon and ‘Novel, Exhortation and Ro- 
mance, Lecture and Tale, to propagate 
her levelling doctrines; not in Mr, 
Owen's way, by raising the lower, but in 
the French revolutionary mode, by par- 
ing and cutting down the higher orders 
to the ideal standard of human perfee- 
tion. We see that this plan of operations 
is not peculiar to the German lady, but is 
shared. though with. a different object, 
by the sect to which our English au- 
thoress belongs. 

Our publication is not ove of religious 
controversy. We exact too much re- 
spect for our own opinions not to treat 

¢ opinions of others with deference. 
and consideration. _ Where human crea- 
tures act upon the responsibility of their 
immortal souls, they are surely entitled 
to credence for their sincere belief in the; 
truth of that system, whatever it may be, 
on which they risk the inestimable pledge. 
They may be in error, but the stake is 
their own, and where the tenets of any 
description of men do not interfere with 
the weal of their fellow-creatures, not 
only liberty of conscience, but freedom 
of worship and of action are their inde- 
feasible rights, held from Nature and 

Nature’s God. 

* But while we concede these points, 
{the denial of which, indeed, it is not 
easy to reconcile with rectitude of under- 
standing and pu though the whole 
history of the world is full of their denial,) 
we consider it equally reasonable to de- 
mand from others, aud especially from 
professed Christians, at least common 
charity in their conduct. towards those 
from whom they differ in opinion. 

This, we lament to say, does not ap- 
pear to us to be the character of these 
Yolumes.. Either: from ignorance or de- 

in. is blended the assertion of 





uthor’s particular class, that we are usto- 
nished to find so many just and good 
precepts enforced in-2 work which is de- 
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faced by so much malignant misrepresen- 
tation and bigotry. 

Before, however, drawi 
of the plan on which this design is exe- 
cuted, we shall but do the writer justice 
by showing how well she can pursue the. 
better course; and ‘the very first Chapter, 
besides developing the nature of her 
ostensible object, affords us a favourable 
opportunity for this se. 

(eraent history Rays e of four years, 
because it :is the ‘era from which I date any 
recollection. I then found myself standing 
by the side of a lady, in company with a 
little girl about my own size, with each a 
book in our hands. 

This lady informed us, that if we would but 
learn to say A, B, and C, she would love us 
dearly. We both looked upon an ornament 
or two she wore, in preference to our books, 
and it was long before she could prevail 
upon either of us to learn the three letters 
in question. The words, “ If we would but” 
— implied, I well ‘recollect, to my infant 
ideas, that was all she would require as the. 
price of her love, and was the moving argu-. 
ment which prevailed over my aversion.. 
But at this early age, I became a victim to 
deception; for three-and-twenty letters fol-. 
lowed in regular rotation, and were to be 
learnt before my teacher would acknowledge 
she loved‘me. ‘This task accomplished, the 
next promise ‘held out to captivate my at- 
tention was the assurance, that if I learnt 
to. put my letters together, and spell, I should 
soon be a man. My heart bounded with 
this prospect, clriefly, because if I were a 
man, I knew I should ‘be able te look over 
the hedges asI walked through the fields; 
and with the word soon, I associated very 
justly the idea of speed; for I knew that 
dinner soon followed breakfast, supper din- 
ner, &c., and consequently felt assured, 
that my height would soon increase with my 
knowledge. 

I quickly made myself master of one, 
two, and even three syllables, and urged my 
little companion to the same diligence, as 
she had received a similar assurance that 
she would soon be a woman. We each 
gained commendation for our progress, and 
we daily looked on each other to see what 
advances we made in stature; till, at length, 
after venting our mutual feelings of disap- 
pointment on perceiving no difference, we 

to ask our instructor, whom she called 
mamma, and, I, aunt, why, as we had learnt 
our tasks so well, we were not grown inte 
man and woman as she said we should? 

I well recollect the confusion manifest in 
her countenance at this unexpected ques- 
tion. She hesitated and paused for an an- 
swer, and at length said, she had made a 


21 little mistake if she told us we should soon 


be, man and woman; she meant to say, that 
if we were good at our learning, we should 
one. day or other be a great man and. woman: 
As this was a more undefined phrase, she 
certainly showed policy in her choice; but 
the acknowledgment she was constrained 


in anyof ber tended greatly 


to lessen her in our estimation, » From 


the outline’ 





moment J became, in 9 measure, inured to 
deception; and when I heard of blins 
in wells, gaffers in. the fire, and ¢ eyr 
sweepers always at hand to put naughty bays 


my cousin my doubts of the truth of the 
intelligence. ; 

About two years el » Spent chiefly in 
the akternate employments of reading, walk- 
ing, and playing with my young cousin, 


4 when one day after an unusually correct re- 


petition uf my appointed task, 1 was inform- 
ed by my aunt, that, as a reward for my dili- 
gence, she would take me to see a gentle- 
man, who had some little boys about my owi 


was there, and have nice things to eat’besides. 
I sprang up in her lap to kiss her for so kind 
@ proposal, and ran instantly im search of 
my cousin to communicate the joyful news, 
and concluded she was to participate in the 
entertainment. But I soon learnt it was not 
convenient for her to accompany us, and for 
the first time we were to be separated in our 
pleasurable recreations. The novelty of the 
visit, however, scemed in a measure to re- 
concile me, and the assurance my aunt told 
me to make her of my retura in the evening, 
loaded with nice eatables, dried.up the tear 
which glistened in her eyes as I was lifted 
into the carriage. The mingled emotions of 
gratitude, hope, and expectation, were ex- 
pressed by my ready tongue, as we drove 
briskly along ; and when the carriage stopped 
at the door of the kind gentleman who my 
aunt said had invited me to see the little boys, 
I leaped out, and found myself in a moment 
surrounded by them, in a large court. In- 
clination led me to join their society imme- 
diately, but I submitted to be led by my 
aunt into the house, where, in a few mi- 
nutes, the gentleman attended us. 

After a short conversation with my aunt, 
to which 1 paidg no attention, being occupied 
in watching the movements of the little boys 
in the court, the gentleman called me to 
him, and taking both my hands, “So my 
little man,” said he, “ you‘ate good enough 
to come to—” My aunt hastily interrupt- 
ed him, and put her finger on her lip— 
“to see you, Sir,” said she. . I gazed: in his 
face, and added, “ My aunt says, if Iam 
good at learning, I shall one day or other be 
a great man.” He smiled; “ We can’t say, 
said he, “ how that may be; all goed men 
are not large in size, or become great in the 
world, but a very wise man has said, ‘the 
mind’s the standard of the man’” My 
aunt soon informed me, that she was going 
to call upon a lady, and should return in au 
hour to take me home with her. With this 
assurance, I should probably have suffered 
her to, depart very contentedly, had she not 


again to give me another kiss, and at 
a iabclinis that I should be a good boy 
and not cry. This conduct suggested. to my 
mind, that there was something very dread- 
ful in heing Jeft alone with two or three la- 
dies for an hour; and noveuthstanding heir 
reeable looks and caresses, 1 regard 





myself at the window, in 
ag telat 0 Haat 


‘ 


to make of the possibility of her mistaking] them with a suspicious CFG, $00. p apn 
representations, ™ 


into their bags, I always privately hinted to- 


age, with whom F might play all the'time I 


walked so often’ to the door, and returned _ 
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.The clock struck twice; shade after shade 

spread.over the face of the sky, when, una- 
ble to stifle my feelings any longer, I burst 
inty a fluod of tears and exclaimed, “ Where 
is myaunt? I want to go home tosee Lucy.” 
The oldest of the ladies now drew me towards 
ker,.and in the kindest accents informed me, 
that my aunt, fearing it might make me un- 
easy, iad eoneéaled the truth, which was, 
pyre we “wr a paper apa if I was 
a soy, -L shou ute as as 
¥ had beva while livin vith bens Peet I 
should see her every holiday, and, she hoped, 
surprise her each time by my improvements 
m - 
The 4 word whieh dwelt upon my mind 
of this sentence, was, “ school,”—with that 
I j every evil of which I had the 
sinallest idea. I threw myself on the floor 
crying out, “I was only to go to school if i 
was a naughty boy! Iam agvod boy! I 
won't go to school. With many similar ex- 
clamations. Each of the ladies endeavour- 
ed to convey comfort to me, who refused to 
be comforted. As I lay stretched on the 
fluor in. an agony of despair, I heard one of 
them say, “ poor dear child, how I pity him, 
this is all the effect of deception.” 

The truth, the proptiety, and the ten- 
dency of the excellent precept here in- 
culeated, ought not to be limited to in- 
fancy, but extended to all the days of 
man’s sojourning. How finely is the 
same range expressed by Home, in his 
tragedy of Douglas— 

Sincerity ! 
Thou first of virtaes, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path! although the earth showld 


And from the gulph of hell destruction cry 
To take dissimulation’s winding way, 
Douglas, Act 1. Scene 1. 

But though the great value and merits 
of siucerity are dwelt upon throughout 
this publication, the example of its. por- 
traits conveys a much stronger and a far 
kess virtuous lesson. 

Celebs becomes a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, and one of the most 
amiable and.-religious whom the author 
can draw. What thew is our surprise to 
find that this exemplary character was 
dissolute at College, wavering in his prin- 
ciples, attached to female personal 
beauty, negligent of his sacred duties, 
@ seducer upon system, and an adul- 
terer according to maxims of the purest 
morality!!! Why is he thus pictar- 
ed but to discredit the Church of which 
he is a member? Could the motive 
be doubtful ; it is set beyond a. question 
by his being. contrasted with, a neigh- 

‘ing. clergyman, described as be- 
longing to the “ Methedeses,” (we know 
pe ahet Pile are) and by the 

yect of hi conjugal pursuit bein 
bestowed in preference on : 
Dissenter. 
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of Methodists, of Dissenters, or of any 
Christian believers, as debased and pro- 


fligate like her Celebs, and only rendered 
the more disgusting from the multitude 


of good qualities with which he is incon- 


sistently endowed. We reprove the work 


not to offend any class, but to defend a 
class most unfairly, and we must think 
most malignantly attacked, not only in 


the fictitious individual Celebs, but in 


the aunt, the cousin, the godmother, and 


every. character in the book holding com- 
munion with the established Church. 


These are invariably drawn as irreligious 


and vicious, merely differing from each 


other in the mode of their sins. While 
on the other hand all the Sectarians.men- 


tioned are models of piety and blessed- 


ness. 

We should far exceed our bounds were 
we to notice and expose the numerous il- 
liberal and unjust imputations upon the 
Church of England ;—they pervade the 
work in all the genuine spirit of imtole- 
rance and uncharitableness.. 

“The imtolerant spirit of @ parish 
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From the considerations we have stated, 

and sincerely absolving Dissenters of 
fevery. denomination from the suspicion 
of maintaining the leading doctrines of 
this publication, we do our painful duty 
in solemnly denouncing it as extremely 
dangerous to young and_ uninformed 
minds, illiberal in its inuendoes, false in 
manly of its allegations, and pernicious in 
most of its principles. If we speak thus 
strongly, it is because the writer has a 
high reputation, and the poison is so-cun- 
ningly mixed: with sound and healthful 
medicines for the soul. 





Portic Impressions; a Pocket 
Book with Scraps and Memorandums, 


including the Washing-day, Ironing-day 
Brewi dy. Quarter-day, aad Satur. 
day. Henry Lex. Sherwood, 


Neely, and Jones. 12mo. pp. 171. 
Dasu ; a Tale: 3rd Edition, by the 
same, pp. 32. 

As the latter story, of canine fidelity, has 
proved its attractions by running through 
three editions, we shall dismiss it with 


priest has laid the foundation stone of|thé merited vharacter of being a very 


many a dissenting edifice,” (page 118.) 


election sermons,”——* * “ it stirred up a 





acts of murder and suicide. 


sion of which we have cognizance— 


their dying moments, 


man as one of.‘ t 


The rector ‘‘ is counted to preach good 


fine rumpus, for they fell to fighting 
about it at the Bear, and, as a Justice of | Youth. 
the Peace, he was forced to commit seve- 
ral of his hearers to the county jail.”— 
Such are the common traits ascribed to 
the establishment ; and the Romish clergy 
are designated in still darker colours, for 
we have one of the priests of that persua- 
sion using his influence as a confessor 
over the minds of his flock, to cause a 
husband to be guilty of seduction, bi- |" a 
gamy, and robbery, with the consent of | #08 of original matter. 
his first wife, pandering to the worst of 
guilt, and driving to the most dreadful 


What sect it is to whom Mrs. Corp at- 
tributes perfection we do not know, nor 
shall we take the trouble to inquire. We 
should be sorry to find that she belongs 
to any sect of the Methodists, for whom 
we entertain great esteem and respect, 
because their estimation must suffer from 
the indiscreet and offensive zeal of their 
literary partizan. Her principles indeed 
are in many instances so irrational and 


peatnpae® Gen anew = well as we can with the world, ‘we' 


simple and affecting incident told in an 
agreeable manner, with such regard ta 
humane inculcations as to render it a 
pretty present to put into the hands of 


PoETic IMPRESSIONS aims more ab 
the humorous. Both are the produc 
tions of a theatrical gentleman, the ma- 
nager we believe of the Taunton and 
Bridgewater theatres; and a prefix in+ 
forms us that some of the pieces have 
already been before the public, and are 
now onty collected with amendments té 
form a volume, with a considerable por- 


We take it for granted that Mr. Lee 
has written for the existing generation, 
leaving posterity to its own bards, as 
some politicians argued with the Income 
Tax, “What has posterity done for us 
that we should anticipate any of its bur- 
thens ?”—this is, however, a light affair. 

With the love verses we desire nothing: 
these are generally most pleasing to the 
writers and the wriften to, and most 
insipid to third parties. Neither shall we 
meddle with the epigrammatic and wit 
verses ; they seldom rise above pun. But 
in order to set an ingenious person as. 


the: sect which. believes that it is the will| t™nscribe his “‘ Ironing Day,” a¥'a @pe~ 
of God to permit evil spirits, in their 
proper shapes, to harass the wicked in 
oo bur ii.) 
or to describe the itute of a.c - 
Lectin of anadiv 

ould | females of virtue and sentiment! |!” (page 

follow Mrs. Corp in holding out: the best | #4.) is, thank Heaven; unkuown tows 


cimem of the gay,” atid Ins “ C r- 

fieldism” as an example of the grave, in 

his best and fifanner. ry 

HE IKONING DAY)" 

One day ' of dread is o’er—but itis ere double, 

Now comes the LrominG-pa¥—--all toi. gnd 
 traablet ur 
* The Washing-day. 
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An ironing-day’s an iron age to me— 
Too sad a truth, although ’tis irony / 
A thousand ills my heated frame environ, 
Whene’er I’m ruffled by a smoothing iron! 
My pen I snatch and try to write plain prose, 
Some burning tag-rag stuff offends my nose ; 
For purer air I’m each apartment seeking, 
But noxious vapours every where are pecking! 
Put to strange shifts, and numerous shifts whi 
trying, 
T’m shivering wet, while all things round are 
ing. 
ms wate, far worse, than standing with bare 
‘feet 
At Christmas, doing p e in a sheet ! 
1 pore the garden, heavy as a sledge, 
« Linen (as Falstaff says) on every hedge.” 
There fringed curtains waft like clouds in air, 
Each raffied shirt’s “a ravell’d sleeve of care.” 
Vainly I muse on poesy divine, 
Ardismal gloom is thrown o’er every line ; 
Winds, as they blow, long trains of terror spread, 
et caps and gown-tails flapping ’gainst my 
! 





My pathway's stopt—to find the track is puz- 
zling— 

I'm clasp'd by calico, or wrapt in muslin ! 

Walking, { stoop to ’scape the flying evils, 

Where long-prong’d sticks stand up like forked 
Devils! 

Each holly-bush, tall shrub, or painted post, 

A pallid spectre seems, or green-eyed ghost ! 

From boughs suspended, bodied gowns I see, 

As if a Bateman hung on every tree! ' 

My house once more I enter—all annoys 

Throwing, as’twere, wet blankets o’er my joys : 

I dare not speak—I’m told the work it hinders— 

To lend a hand were but to burn my fingers. 

Tormented thus, of life itself I tire, - 

Plagued with so many irons in the fire / 

From this sample it will be seen, that 
there is a good deal of liveliness in Mr. 
Lee, and that his greatest offences are 
sometimes a bad joke, and not oftena 
bad rhyme. The annexed stanzas are 
more neat, and possess more thought. — 

CHESTERF/ELDISM. 
Great Chesterfield !—an unpoetic name ; 

Its long prosaic sound haif fills a line ; 
And with an observation on the same, 

Ekes out a stanza dull as this of mine. 


Cant, into disrepute the Peer has brought— 

4 he preached to gain esteem ; 
And yet no harm, perhaps, in what he tanght : 
~The fault is here—not being what we seem. 

Politeness bids me give a friend attention ; 
. He in return may friendly actions show :— 
Ty seeming friends there's naught claims repre- 
~hension ; 
> Hf harm, it lies in our not being so. 
Let honest principles direct the heart, 
On Ming, and nature’s genuine precepts feed- 
Kind actions then will banish tinsell’d art, 
And mal useless—lessons on good breed- 
~ ing 
On taking leave of this little volume 
it is but candid to say, that the senti- 
ments it inculcates are all moral and 
praiseworthy ; and that it contains, with 
a@ good deal of playfulness and effort at 
wit, no one line which a good man would 
at.a.serious moment be anxious to blot out. 


+ A person who hanged himself for love, in 





an orchard 


THE LITERARY: GAZETTE, AND: 


THe AcG1s oF ENGLAND, or | the 
Triumphs of the late War, as. they ap- 
pear in the thanks of Parliament, pro- 
gressively voted to the Navy and Army ; 
and the Communications either oral or 
written on the subject, chronologically 
arranged, with Notices biographical and 
military. By MauRIcE Evans. Long- 
man & Co., Baldwin & Co., &c. &c. 
8vo. 608. price 14s. Imperial paper, 
11. 8s. 

We like the design of this work. In 
awarding the meed of praise, it speaks so 
entirely from the mouths of other and 
high authorities, as to avoid the imputation 
of flattery to which it would otherwise 
be liable. The public is well aware of 
the exquisite skill with which the ac- 
knowledgments of their country were in 
many instances conveyed to our trium- 
phant heroes by sea and land, and it 
does seem desirable that these brilliant 
effusions should be, like jewels, united 
together in one glorious crown, rather 
than left scattered amid the lumber of 
parliamentary records, or perishing with 
the fleeting publications of the day. The 
sort of history they comprehend of the 
distinguishing features of the late memo- 
rable struggle, though necessarily im- 
perfect from not touching on any re- 
verses, is yet, so few were these disasters, 
almost a detailed description of the whole 
war, What it lacks in form and con- 
nectedness, is compensated in interest and 
variety. 

The biographical and military notes 
are extremely useful, and serve essentially 
as narrative links to the chain of public 
documents: they are short, and in general 
complimentary, but do not offend by in- 
discriminate eulogy. How grateful the 
work is to our brave warriors may be 
gathered from a list of subscribers, chiefly 
military and naval, occupying fourteen 
closely printed pages with about forty- 
ae pened in each, or above six hundred 
in all, 

As the volume offers no food for ex- 
tract, we shall briefly tell our readers 
what are its contents. It commences 
with the thanks for Lord Howe’s victory 
in 1794, and proceeds through all the 
renowned naval exploits of. that era 
under Lords Hood, St. Vincent, Duncan, 
Nelson, Hotham, Bridport, &c. &c. &c. 
till the battle of the Helder brought the 
army for the first time before. the country 
for similar honours. It embraces, of 
course, the East Indian contest and 
taking of Seri tam, the expedition 


to the North of Europe, the expedition 
to Egypt, and all. the successes of our 
arms to the date. of. the treaty of Amiens, 
On the recommencement of hostilities, 








————— 
Trafalgar shines in unusual splendonr, 
and is followed by Sir R- Stractran’s 
action off Ferrol, Sir J. Duckworth’s off 
St. Domingo, the battle of Maida, &c. till 
the record arrives at the illustrious period 
of the peninsular war. Hence a succes-. 
sion of glories! Roleia, Vimiera, Corun- 
na, Talavera, Barrosa, Albuera, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, St. Sebastian, Orthes, and 
Toulouse, interspersed with Martinique, 
Basque Roads, &c., and crowned with 
Waterloo. Algiers forms no unworthy 
conclusion to such a series of victories. 

The manner in which these splendid 
events are traced, is by introducing the 
official communication of the thanks of 
Lords and Commons to the various 
commanders and their answers. Many 
of these are patterns of eloquence, and 
nearly all of them are patterns of modesty 
and dignity. The applause of a free people 
was bestowed and received in a way wor- 
thy of the nation and the individuals. The 
leading traits of the occasion rarely fail 
to be specified, and where they are not, 
the author’s biographical sketches and 
connecting remarks fill up any chasms, 
and render the whole clear and intelli- 
gible. Asa book to read, his work is 
highly gratifying; as a reference, emi- 
nently to be prized. We have seen 
nothing in it which does not merit com- 
mendation : it gives honour where it is 
due, to the brave; it displays British 
talent in the noble attitude of doing 
justice to British valour; it is a temple 
of fame to Old England, and in every 
niche a hero: is consecrated to immot- 
tality. 

So meritorious a production, by in- 
spiring patriotism and devotedness to the 
cause of our country, will not only be 
some reward for past services, but tend 
to the formation of that ‘character which 
will be our surest Agis hereafter. 








Rert Ros, or the Witch of Scot- 
Muir. By the Author of Hardenbrass 
and Haverill. Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones. 12mo. pp. 192. price 5s. 

This is, in our judgment, a very indif- 
ferent attempt to parody or turn into 
ridicule the admirable productions which, 
under the form of novels, have embodied 
such exquisite pictures of national man- 
ners as Waverly, Guy Mannering, the 
Antiquary, and Old Mortality. j 

It is a sort of Black Dwarf story, with 
characters resembling, but at an im- 
measurable: distance, Meg Merrilies, 
Dominie Samson, &c. The incidents are 
so improbable and out of nature, that 
they: lose their interest, if indeed it were 
intended by .the author to excite any 
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feeling. of that.sort by bis-story. _Wan-, 


deting about moors, and tumbling into 
chasms, and being taken by banditti, 
have nothing essential in them to awaken 
attention, unless the parties concerned in 
such hair-breadth escapes have taught us 
to participate in their adventures, which 
is by no means the case with Reft Rob 
or any of his companions. In short, the 
whole thing is so mediocre that we can- 
not ascertain whether the author aims 
more at jest at the expence of others, or 
at entertaining composition in his own 
proper form. Be it as it may, he has 
produced a, poor satire and @ poorer 
original tale. His attempt at the Scot- 
tish dialect is wretchedly abortive, and 
his best witticism is that of abbreviating 
the name of the Laird of Westburnflat 
to simple “ Flat.” 

The deed as well as the attempt con- 
founds him; and no great penetration. is 
requisite to discover the little liability to 
ridicule of the works he has tried to 
render ridiculous. 

We may as well quote here the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal, which says, that 
nobody’s authority can be better than. the 
Editor's, for stating that the novel of Rob 
Roy may be expected in October.. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SCRIP. 


(SELECTIONS FROM A MS. WITH THIS TITLE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF MEMOIRS OF JOHN SO- 
BPESKI, KING OF POLAND.) 

[Introduction.] 

THE history of the Scrip is simply 
this; I found myself on the death of a 
relation, in possession of a small yearly 
income, and the more valuable blessing 
of being in future at liberty to follow my 
own inclinations, The first use I made 
of this newly acquired power, was ac- 
cepting the invitation of an old school- 
fellow to accompany him to the metro- 
polis, At the time appointed I repaired 
to my friend’s house, and soon after bade 
adieu, for the first time, to my native 
county, and in due course reached our 
place of destination. 

To.one who had been all his life ac- 
customed to see the booby squire, the 
hunting parson, and the puzzted-headed 
justice of peace, take precedence and the 
lead in conversation at all the meetings 
in @ country town, nothing could appear 
more wonderful in the world of wonders 
had jast entered, than the high and 
general: estimation in which I observed 
talents to be held. Even those on whom 
Fortune had frowned at their birth, were 


ae rd in the roll of admiration.” _ 














, whole. time 1. was. in London, |, 
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wherever Z accompanied my féllow- 
traveller, whether to public or private 
parties, to the park, the church, or the 
theatre, he was eternally drawing my at- 


‘tention to seme such gifted mortals in 


the following manner : 

‘“* There goes the noble author of —— 
a poem‘ full of native genius, polished by 
classic elegance, and no less interesting 
than beautiful. To that gentleman* on 
your right, besides many poems of rare 
merit, we owe the which has cap- 
tivated, for the author, all female hearts 
on either side the Tweed. ‘The person 
who has just passed, has lately given to 
the public, a poem bearing the name of 
the immortal favorite of the immortal 
Charlemagne.* Around the character of 
this hero, the author has thrown a new 
and beautiful lustre, and has at the same 
time seized the grateful opportunity of 
weaving, with grace and feeling, a wreath 
to deck the graves of the British heroes, 
who fell on the same plain whieh first 
became celebrated by the exploits of the 
French Paladin. Nor must the interest- 
ing friend. of Charlemagne’s famed war- 
rior be forgotten, he whose playful gaiety 
wins the affections, and sharpens the pity 
excited by the deep melancholy to which 
it is changed, after he is visited in his 
dreams by his lost love. 

“The person from whom I have just 
received a bow, is editing his late Aunt’s 
admirable letters ;*—those which have 
already appeared, exhibit a comprehen- 
siveness of mind which must ever insure 
them a distinguished rank in the libraries 
of those who love to study the genuine 
feelings and opinions of a highly culti- 
vated understanding. 

“* Sitting in the next box you will see 
another nephew ° justly, proud of his 
Aunt’s talents ; which have been power- 
fully displayed in Dramas that lay open 
the various passions of the human cha- 
racter. How much is it to be lamented 
that full force and spirit is not given to 
the masterly correction with which each 
is delineated, by having the living fire 
of acting infused into them. Observe 
approaching us the author of three poems 
of extraordinary sublimity,° possessing 
the power of thrilling the heart with hor- 
ror, and melting it into tenderness. 

“« But step on quickly,” continued my 
friend one day in an impatient tone, 
while walking in Pall Mall, ‘look, look, 
—in the same street too,—no, no, those 
gentlemen on the other side; one is about 
to cross over, the other is behind him 
standing at a print shop.” I eagerly 








? Scott. 
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inquired whether they were the Prince 
Regent and the Duke of Wellington? I 
could think of nothing more fortunate, 
than sucha rencontre. ‘‘ Pho, pho,” he 
replied, somewhat disappointed, ‘ they 
are the two great Satirists of the age— 
the one tickles his victim to death, the 
other dissects him while alive—yet each 
when they will condescend to be humane, 
want neither Sensibility nor the graces 
which adorn her.” In short I should fill 
volumes were I to particularize all the 
people of talents who were the constant 
theme of my friend’s discourse. It ap- 
peared to me that every third person 
named, if not an author himself, was 
either the relation of one, or the friend 
of a friend of an author—actually losing 
his individual designation in some one of 
the above. I began soon to find myself 
seized with an appetite for literature, 
which gained so rapidly upon me, that my 
purse would no longer administer to its 
cravings. I therefore took a more eco- 
nomical mode of catering, for. it. I fre- 


-quented the reading rooms of different 


libraries ; where I only paid the ordinary 
price indeed, but then I was guilty of 
such excess, that my memory became 
afflicted with a complaint the very oppo- 
site to that by which my purse was af- 
fected. It was loaded beyond its powers 
of digestion.. After much consideration 
I determined.on abstaining from more of 
this delicious food than my memory could 
carry home and ruminate ; which having 
done, I kept a regular account of my 
daily bill of fare. From this employ- 
ment [ experienced so much pleasure, 
that I resolved on enlarging my plan and 
taking a wider circuit. In this: humour 
my friend found me one morning, when 
he came to ask if I would return with 
him into the country. I replied that my 
residence in London had inspired me for 
the present with a taste for rambling, 
and that I had. found aa occupation 
which would give it a rest—in short, that 
I meant to make a_ pilgrimage, taking 
only a staff and Scrip——the Jatter of 
which I hoped to fill from the. lives, 
writings, and, libraries of, those among 
whom [ might be thrown’ during my 
wanderings. When I had accomplished 
this design, 1 should return home, .and 
give to the contents of my Scrip a form 
which would render it acceptable to 
those who might not, like myself, 
possess the power of ranging through the 
libraries of the curious-in literature. To 
this I added, that I flattered myself it 
would be the means of raising ,me_jinto 
some little consequence,, in. the, small 
theatre on. which. 1.was destined to act 
my part. TY 53 
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The following is the species of answer 

I received from my auditor. 
« There was a king called Bocas, who, 
for the love of his country, forsook his 
and wandered around the 


pee. 
world in search of knowledge. In a coun-}duty. 


try situated east and north he fownd sixty 
pillars ; thirty were~of brass, thirty of 
marbh them was written all kuow- 
ledge, and the nature of all things. 
These Bocas translated, and carried the 
book in which he had translated them 
with him, by which he did marvels. He 
visited Troy, when the people under 
Laomedon were building the city, and 
seeing them he laughed. They asked 
him why he laughed? he replied, that 
if they knew what would happen they 
would cease their labour. On this they 
seized and led him before Laomedon ; 
when Laumedon asked him why he had 
ken these words, Bocas answered, 
t he had spoken the truth; for the 
people of Troy would be put to the 
sword, and the city itself destroyed by 
fire.” 
«© However,” continued my friend, 
_me look very much disconcerted 
at his indirect manner of foretelling that 
ny Scrip would meet with the same fate 
as the city of Troy, “I meant not to 
discourage you from performing your in- 
tended pilgrimage ; health and pleasure 
will at all events result from it.”—We 
shook hands and parted. 
(THE SCRIP. NO. I.) 


A Foreigner's Account of the entrance 
4 George the First of England into the 
of Lords; with an original Anec- 

dote of George the Second. 

Having a great curiosity to view the 
entrance of the King of England into the 
House of Peers, I erase the aid 
of money, places which perfectly com- 
manded Tne different ceremonies esate 
on such occasions. First 1 was admitted 
inte a chaniber, most humble in appear- 
ance, ona table in which were placed 
the British crown, royal robes, &c. &e. 
in readiness for his majesty-to put on. 
As soon’as he ente this room, the 
Peers in attendance, already habited in 
the robes of their order, began with very 
unbecoming haste to undress him, and 
with an impatience no less indecorous 
re-habited him in the paraphernalia of 

.."Phis-service performed, they 
py thea tc his vary bc ghee 
majesty immediately passed into a 
shabby room, the Wottaniee of hich oh 
80 low: that he was obliged to stoop in 
it, Shean in pass- 
ee Pee ‘Opened directly 
amber of Peers, who were 





already assembled in waiting for his ma- 


This door was crowded with people 
drawn there by curiosity, and indiscri- 
minately sningled with the guards on 


This illustrious assembly of all the 
nobles of the land, was neither to be 
admired for its silence nor its decorum, 
when I was a spectator of its proceedings. 
So constant a buzzing was kept up by its 
members, even during the whole time 
the king was reading his speech, that 
scarcely could I catch one word by which 
| might understand the subject of it, 
although I had obtained a place very 
near the throne. 

The king himself appeared very little 
at his ease, for he had no sooner finished 
his _— than he abruptly descend- 
ed from his regal chair, and with 
a hurried step returned to the robing 
chamber, as if he hoped to throw off his 
cares and his robes together. These 
were quickly removed by the noblemen, 
who attended, with the same unceremo- 
nious carelessness already described, 
when resigning the king into the hands 
of his valets, he was re-dressed with the 
respect due to his high station; and with 
_ apparent satisfaction at having per- 
ormed this irksome duty, he departed. 

While in the Chamber of Peers, I 
could not resist observing to an English- 
man, near whom I was standing, that it 
was no small astonishment to me, to see 
with what little awe and respect his 
countrymen treated their sovereign. 

** The King of England,” he answered 
in a proud tone, “ is only considered on 
such occasions, as the chief magistrate 
of the nation, not its idol.” ' 

ANECDOTE OF GEORGE IT. 

If it be true that the character of 
George I. was so wholly free from the 
pride of sovereignty, as to suffer his 
courtiers to treat him with impunity in 
the manner here described, he by no 
means transmitted this forbearing temper 
to his son; whose character, judging 
from an instance I once heard, must 
have been strongly imbued with pride. 
At least this may Be fairly inferred from 
his thinking it necessary on ascending the 
throne, not to temper majesty by gra- 
ciousness, but to increase the awful dis- 
tance between himself and his subjects, 
by forming the resolution of never volun- 
tarily nome to any man beneath the 
rank of a Peer. The person to whom 
this happened was afterwards celebrated 
for his talents and his attic wit ; it was no 
less a character than Lord Guildford, bet- 
ter known under the title of Lord North. 





While this nobleman: was on a visit to a 
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gentleman and lady 
described to the latter,” with all his cha- 
racteristic humour, the distressed situa- 
tion he had been thrown into from having, 


in Somersetshire, he 


when very young, caused George II. 
unconsciously to break his tenacious rule. 
His lordship was making what is called 
the grand tour, when news reached him 
that his Majesty had arrived in the capi- 
tal of his electorate ; being himself at no 
great distance from it, he considered it 
incumbent upon him to pay his duty to 
his king by appearing at bis court, and 
consequently bent his course towards 
Hanover. It might have been supposed 
that George, in his electorate, would 
have hailed the son of an English peer 
with great cordiality, however difficult 
he might have found the bending toa 
commoner from his elevated throne of 
Great Britain. Lord North, however, 
had not the presumption to expect any 
deviation from the king’s general rule in 
his favor, and was therefore much sur- 
prised when, on appearing in the circle, 
his majesty approached and addressed 
him : his lordship soon perceived, to his 
great confusion, th.t the king, from 
some fancied likeness, had taken him 
for another person; he coloured, and 
stammered out some equivocal reply to 
the questions put to him by the king, 
hoping his majesty’s attention would be. 
called off, and the mistake pass undis- 
covered—but his royal master was in a 
garrulous humour, and the conversation 
became so particular, that he was at 
length obliged in the utmost confusion, 
to rectify the king’s mistake by inform- 
ing him who he really was. His majesty 
was so much offended at finding that he 
had been led into the degrading act of 
speaking to a commoner, (although the 
son of one of the mest respectable Bri- 
tish peers,) that he radely vociferated 
“ Bah” in his lordship’s face, and with 
this insult turned his back, leaving Lord 
North overwhelmed by those feelings 
which are in youth, when wounded so 
painfully, acute and irritable. 


The following Anecdotes are given on the 
same authority as the preceding one. 
During the time Lord Lyttleton formed 

one of the late king’s cabinet, his ma- 


jesty conceived great displeasure agaiust 
lin for some offence which his lordship 
had unconsciously committed, This he 
evinced by a degree of neglect which so 
highly irritated aud wounded the feelings 
of Lord Lyttleton, that he at length in- 
formed his co es in office, that if 
the king perse in the contemptuous 
silence he had lately observed towards 


'? The author's mother.. ~~ 


























him, “he was determined to resign his 


place: Great ‘alarm was caused among 


‘by. this. threat, and to prevent if 
possible its execution, they ventured to 
represent to their royal master the se- 
rious ‘loss his council would sustain by 
being deprived of a member of such dis- 
tinguished abilities; at the same time 
humbly entreating his majesty to subdue 
his anger against Lord Lyttleton, so far 
as to speak to his lordship when he 
should next appear at the levee. The 
king -was with great difficulty prevailed 
upon to promise that he would purchase, 
at the expense of a few words, the con- 
tinuance of this nobleman’s services. 

The studying how to make these few 
words as ungraciously inapplicable as 
possible, cost the king some trouble, till 
he recollected, that Lord Lyttleton, from 
possessing a-most refined mind, and being 
fondly devoted to intellectual pursuits, 
held all the rude sports of the field in 
utter abhorrence. This recollection ended 
his ditliculty, and on Lord Lyttleton’s 
next appearance, his majesty approached 
him with this abrupt address. ‘* You 
very fond of hunting, my lord, I know.” 
Then turned away and hurried on to 
another person. 

On another occasion, it was found an 
impracticable task, to make his majesty 
acquiesce in a judgment passed by a 
courtemartial:on the conduct of two 
officers high in the army. George the 
Second was, on all oceasions, impatient 
of arguments which tended to disprove 
the correctness of his opinions; but in 
the present case ministers had also to 
war against the influence of his natural 
bravery; which was a bright quality in 
his charaeter. Oue of the officers had 
made himself amenable to military law 
by fighting in opposition to the orders of 
his commander in chief, instead of re- 
treating ; by which act of disobedience, 
the general’s well-laid plans were frus- 
trated. On these circumstances being 
detailed to the king, his majesty ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! the one fight, the other 
ruu — “* Your majesty will have 
the goodness to understand that General 
—— did not run away; it was necessary 
for the accomplishment of his schemes 
that he should cause the army to retreat 
at that critical moment; this he would 
have conducted with his wonted skill, 
but for the breach of duty in the officer 
under the sentence of the court-martial. 

“ f understand,” impatiently returned 
the king, “ one fight, he was right; the 
other run away, he was wrong.” 

It Was in vdia that mivisters renewed 
their - > < 2 , j sla ti 
thajesty could not, or rather would not, 
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understand the difference between a dis- 
graceful flight, and a politic retreat— 
they were therefore obliged to end a dis- 
cussion which merely drew forth the re- 
petition of the same judgment. ‘‘ The 
one face the enemy and fight, he right ; 
the other turn his back and not fight, he 
wrong.” 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The private anecdote, which is here in- 
troduced of the above celebrated cha- 
racter, is derived from the same noble 
source. 


Oliver Cromwell was one day engaged 
in a warm argument with a lady, on the 
subject of oratory—in which she main- 
tained that eloquence could only be ac- 
quired by those who made it their study 
in early youth, and their practice after- 
wards. The Lord Protector, on the con- 
trary, maintained, that there was an elo- 
quence which sprang from the heart; 
since, when that was deeply interested in 
the attainment of any object, it never 
failed to supply a fluency and richness 
of expression, which would, in the com- 
parison, render vapid the studied 
speeches of the most celebrated orators. 

This argument ended, as most argu- 
ments do—in the lady’s tenaciously ad- 
hering to her belief in the impossibility 
of any one making an eloquent speech, 
who had never scientifically studied the 
art of speaking. in public—and in the 
Protector’s telling her, he was well con- 
vinced that be should one day make her 
a convert to his opinion. 

It happened some days after, that this 
lady was thrown into a state bordering 
on distraction, by the unexpected arrest 
and imprisonment of her husband, who 
was conducted to the Tower, asa traitor 
to the government. The agonized wife 
flew to the Lord Protector’s, rushed 
through his guards, threw herself at his 
feet, and with the most pathetic elo- 
quence, pleaded for the life and inno- 
cence of her injured-husband. His high- 
ness maintained a severe brow, till the 
petitioner, overpowered by the excess of 
her feelings, and the energy with which 
she had expressed them—paused—then 
his stern countenance relaxed into a 
smile, and extending to her an order for 
the immediate liberation of her husband, 
he said: “ I think all who have witness- 
ed this scene will vote on my side of the 
question in dispute between us the other 
day—that the eloquence of the heart, is 
far above that, mechanically acquired by 
study.” 

Whether the compliment could possi- 
make amends~ for the severe and 





painfal lesson which called it forth, I 
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must leave to. my readers to decide on 
according to their individual characters. 

We have great satisfaction in promising @ 
continuation of these Selections, with others of 
@ various nature, from private sources, Ed. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SS aaaieieesnememeneee : 

New Discovery.— Doctor Romershau+ 
sen, at Acken on the Elbe, has invented a 
pocket Telescope, by means of which obj 
and distances can be measured with ce y 
and exactness. He calls it Diastimerer. It 
has three slides; instead of the eye glass 
there is a brass plate with a very small hole 
in it, and instead of the object, glass there 
are 16 threads stretched across the lower 
orifice. Looking at a distant object, for 
example, a man or @ steeple, the slides of 
the Telescope are drawn out till the object 
appears quite fitted, as it'were, between the 
parallel threads, and then the figures en- 
graved upon the slides indicate the number 
of paces which the object is distant from the 
observer. pet sad sata, 

An Apothecary of Amiens has just ob- 
tained a new and very lucrative prodact 
from Potatoes, by burning the stalies and 
leaves of the plant to extract the potash, 
which it contains in abundance. This me- 


thod consists in cutting the plants just when 
the flower begins to wither, at which time 
the stalk is in full vigour. He cuts theg 
five inches from the ground, with a very 
sharp instrament. The stumps Jeft, soon 
push forth new shouts, which suffice to bring 
the roots to maturity. The plants cutdown 
are left upon the field eight days, to dry 
them properly. They are then burnt, as 
the manufacturers of Soda burn the Kali, in 
a hole five feet in diameter and two feet 
deep, washing the ashes, and evaporating 
the lye. By this process 2500 pounds weight 
of the salt is obtained per acre. .The or 
of this process calculates, that an. acre of 
potatoes, deducting the expenses of cultiva- 
tion, will produce potatoes to the value of 
225 francs; and in salt, deducting the ex- 
penses of manufacturing, 816 francs; in.all 
1041 francs. 


Pants.—Gaivanism has now been appli 
to clockwork. In the Cabinet of Mr Robert 
son, at Paris, there is a clock, the motion of 
which is not produced either by springs orby 
weights: it has no other moving power 
Galvanism. He has happily Pp by the 
action of two dry and petpetuat piles of 
Zamborie; these piles, in the form of to- 
lumns, which seem designed for ornament 
only, alternately attract a balance, which 
communicates its motion to a pendulum, 
which has not stopped these three years. 
(French Paper.) ee 


ORIGINAL POETRY: 


We some time since gave a specimen of 
Transatlantic Poetry. It was not of the hap- 
piest order; but America bas not yet 
into the age of vigorous composition. 
tone poeple nna Seve genius, we are so far 
wishing to doubt, that it would give'us plea- 
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sure, as friends of human advancement, to be 
able to make out its proof, The few lines 
which we give here, have the promise of dis. 
powers, and they are by an Ameri- 
can, Mr. Howarp Payne. The occasion has 
naturally restrained the composition, for they 
were written to be set for that most importunate 
of all importuvers of English fellow-feeling, 
Instevon. This Melodist, after making, what 
to any other Melodist, wandering or stationary, 
would have been a sufficient, or even affluent 
ineome, feels himself under the convenience, for 
necessity means other things, of trying how far 
dollars are to be extracted, by the tones which 
have become hopeless of extracting guineas. 
"This man groans most clamorously over the 
: Patria, Nanas bones it. once gee 
fortune singer of sailors’ songs, will no 
pected ipower its purse upon the minstrel, 
now that he is reduced to the personal primi- 
tive merits of Mr. C, Incledon. This continued 
yelling against public fickleness, and continued 
yelling for public charity, is so vulgar, eculiarly 
after the late, large evidence given at his Opera- 
House Benefit of the signal generosity of the pub- 
lic in his case, that it can only have the result 
of disgusting us with the individual. The song 
written for his debu¢ in America, when it shall 
Fate to convince Mr. C. Incledon that 
is no longer in a state of mulgency for 
him, has characteristics which might have been 
employed on a nobler service. | It is clear, 
manly, and correct. Its few epithets are not 
encumbrances on the leading ideas, but addi- 
tions of idea. Its figures are few, but the few 
forcible. It has the promise of fine, future 
try, because it rejects all the indistinctness 
and superfiuity in which the mind of a feeble 
writer is compelled to take refuge. We for- 
ive the sentiments; one of the follies of 
y eben is to.require from ved as ma a ost 
petual ing about her independence, mag- 
ane acereni seas, and the assured conquest 
of every thing on this side the sea of Japan. 
Mr. Payne has of course done like the rest, and 
chimed inwith the mob of Transatlantic Cesars 
and Alexanders. 


Hail, 'Co.umsta! patriot nation! 
Star of hope to the opprest! 

In battle darting desolation! 
But, in peace, sole ark of rest! 


Parted from the friends that lov’d him, 
“Torn from children he adores,— 
Driv’n from those who first approv’d him, 
To the shelter of thy shores— 


« Shores which shar’d his youth’s affection !— 
Hither forc’d in age to roam, 
Here, the Stranger seeks protection! 
“The “ Wanp’Rtnc MEtopistr” a home! 
Fie aa the wave your cones that dashes, 
To Grory your young EaGte springs! 
But tho’ her fine with terror flashes, 
Comfort dwells beneath her wings! 


TO LORD GEORGE CAVENDISH. 
in reading in the N 8 that he had deter- 
(On pe to convert Burlington-House intoa Palais 


Avv;"Lotidon, thou'det better have built: new Burdelios, 
To encourage she traders and lusty young fellows. 
(Ancient Verses on the Monument.) 


| Lord, Tam told by the Papers 8o true 
Ma tacie festa, ov I otockd not believe it of you, 
Fiat of Bertington-Howe, which so large and 


square is, 








indie friendly advice then of one of some 


Who has stadied that scene, and you'll equal 
your model. , 

Needs no lack of chastity here, I assure ye, 

— remains to be swept the Piazzas and 

rury, 

From the virtuous dames who are Mary-le- 
bone’s pride, 

To the poor vulgar Joans who in Wapping re- 
side.— 

For politeness St. Giles’ its inmates will spare, 

And its ge’mmen of Cork will to Cork-Street 


repair. 
Then probity, just at your hand, needs no court- 


ing, 

Since St. James’s-Street Hells are quite ripe for 
transporting :— 

And Monmouth-Street offers its stock of fair 
dealers, 

To set an example to Pickers and Stealers, 

Deserting Rag-Fair for the Cavendish Quarters, 

Of Mammon the foes, and to Honesty martyrs : 

The very Jew-bail, in their ardour to suit us, 

Taking now for their motto the “ Cavendo 
tutus!” ‘ 

Thus furnished with virtue, and morals, and 
truth, 

Old Burlington will be the resort of youth; 

Gaming-tables above, and lewd brothels below, 

And gin-shops illuminate all of a row ; 

With the pond in the Park, always handy for 
crowning 

A run of ill-luck, or a quarrel, with drowning. 
Oh, happy invention ! we'll show the vain na- 

tion 


They have nothing too grand to defy imitation ; 
Procced then, my Lord, (Devil take who won't 
follow,) 
And in vice, as in war, we will beat them dead 
hollow, 
Dunscotus. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


*," The concluding Letter of an “ An Artist,” 
on the cultivation of taste and practice of design, 
will appear in our next Number. 


ON GLASS-PAINTING. 


The conclusion of our former observa- 
tions on glass-painting conducted us 
back from the fertile field of the Conti- 
nent, where this art has been for many 
ages constantly practised and encouraged, 
to -this country, where, in, its outset, 
it- was. exposed to the interruptions of 
intestine commotion; and at length 
assailed and overborne by the hostility of 
the State. We have showed that paint- 
ing on glass was tised . here some 
time prior to the birth of Cimabue, in 
whom painting revived in Italy, about 
the. middle of the thirteenth century. 
But the ravages of time, war, and fana- 
ticism, have left us few materials for the 
history of its ancient progress in our 
island. . The subject leads, for many 
ages, under a, louring sky, and through 





a@ prospect destitute of flowers, in which 
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no object arises to demand a powen of 
description, or expand the wing of ima- 
gination. Qur readers, therefore, must 
be content to accept of the scanty growth 
of the soil, and to aecompany us patient- 
ly in our dry task of noting uicestain 
dates, aud enumerating, among some bet- 
ter works, many obscure names and half- 
perished fragments. 

The anxious researches of the modest 
and indefatigable Venus, in forty-four 
years, could collect only a few meagre 
notices of the arts in England, for a long 
period after the reign of Henry ILI. His 
professional diligence, insatiate curiosity 
as av antiquarian, and reverence for 
every thing connected with ancient Bri- 
tish history, peculiarly fitted that artist 
for the inquiry. Although we cannot 
award him the praise of fine fancy or 
invention, it is not possible to read the 
life of this ingenious man, and to reflect 
on his patient and meritorious struggles, 
his noble patrons and his indigent age, 
without a sentiment of esteem for his 
spirit and integrity. We can never look 
back upon the neglected state of the fine 
arts, and the fate of the artists, in this 
country, without an inyoluntary scorn 
for the prejudices that, for so long a pe- 
riod, have shut out the genius of this 
commanding Island from the field of 
competition with the-genius of the Con- 
tinent. We have always entertained an 
unalterable conviction, that the country 
of SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, aud NEw- 
TON, would, with equal advantages, 
have carried the palm of glory in paint- 
ing and sculpture from Italy herself. Our 
creed upon this head,is short. What 
God was, he is, and ever will be; and 
so of the genius of maa, whom he made 
after his own image, the chief work of 
his creation. It is, indeed, remarkable, 
that the amateurs and writers who.have 
manifested the most self-complacent eyo- 
tism and immeasurable pretensions, are 
the most forward in disseminating the 
doctrine of the decline of human genius, 
aud the impossibility of the moderns 
equalling the ancients in the imitative 
arts. 

Walpole, the first English gentleman 
after Evelyn, who had the public virtue 
and manliness to lend his name and sanc- 
tion as a writer to the fine arts in this 
country, united all Vertue’s clues for 
further discovery, with an eager spirit of 
scrutiny, and his own ample means of 
acquisition.. His rank obtained him a 
ready access to every known document 
and source of information. Yet, with all 


these advantages, after many years of 
commendable effort, he was only able 
to refer to a few-additional names and 
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existing specimens, during the same long 
period of our history. In adverting to 
painting on wood and other opaque sub- 
stances, he was reduced almost to a 
doubt of its continuance. His words 
are very explicit—* During the reign of 
the two first Edwards, I find no vestiges 
of the ert, though it was certainly pre- 
served here, at least: by painting on 
glass.” We owe to this gentleman a 
warm and respectful remembrance for 
the just and liberal terms in which he 
wrote. and spoke of British genius. We 
express this more cordially, because we 
cannot help entertaining a doubt of their 
taste, who affect to see merit only in the 
works of past ages and distant nations, 
while they decry the productions of their 
own time, and neglect the genius of their 
countrymen. But, after paying every 
due compliment to his activity, we con- 
ceive that a mass of information and va- 
luable specimens escaped the notice of 
Walpole. His catalogue of references 
during many reigns is very scanty. It 
includes the Black Prince, represented 
on glass, in a window at the west end of 
Westminster Abbey; which, owing to 
defects in the colours and process, was 
almost obliterated when he wrote; John 
of Gaunt, on glass, in All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; the fine east Window in the 
Cathedral of York, painted in Edward 
the Third’s reign, by John Thornton of 
Coventry ; the portraits of Isabel, Count- 
ess of Warwick ; of her second husband, 
Richard Beauchamp; the great Earl and 
others of their lineage, on glass, in the 
Church at Warwick, (long since oblite- 
rated); and the glass windows painted 
in Tewkesbury Abbey, by John Prudde, 
of Westminster, for this Countess’s exe- 
cutors. These were the only paintings 
on glass, which the writer of the ‘* Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England” could refer 
to during the reigns of six kings, from 
the close of the year 1272, to the de- 
cease of Henry VI. in 1461... He adverts, 
in a note, vol. i. p. 36. to Brown Willis’s 
Cath. v.i. p.17. as a record that in the 
reign of Edward I. Bishop Langton built 
a palace in. Lichfield, ‘in which was 
painted the ceremony of the coronation.” 
This is the only instance of painting not 
on glass, which he could point out in 
nearly. a.century! But this scarcity is 
only a proof of the active and general 
destruction of pictures, _ statues, and 
painted glass, at the close of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign and afterwards. Owing 
to this iconoclastic war, Vertue and Wal- 
pole were not able to discover any paint- 
ed glass executed in the four succeeding 
reigns, from 1461. to 1509. There is, 
however, good reasom to: presume that 
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painting on glass had not’ altogether 
fallen into disuse during that period, for 
we find it in a high state of excellence in 
the succeeding reigu. The next pieces, 
which Walpole has specified, are the 
stories of the Old and New Law, in the 
magnificent windows of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. They were com- 
menced in the eighteenth year of Henry 
the Eighth’s reign, by Francis William- 
son of Southwark, and Simon Symonds 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster. Galyon 
Hoone, Richard Bownde, and Thomas 
Reve, of London, conjointly with James 
Nicholson, executed eighteen painted 
windows in the upper story of the same 
chapel. These were probably the last 
public works on glass, painted for the 
crown or the clergy in that or the suc- 
ceeding reigns. From the circumstance 
of two English subjects painted in oil, on 
pannel, and marked with the name of 
Van Eyck, Walpole conjectured that the 
Flemish painter of that name had visited 
England; and, on somewhat similar 
ground, it has been surmised that Pour- 
Bus, the old, came into this country. 
About fourteen years ago, a person 
named Hilton, in York, had in his pos- 
session to repair, although he was not a 
painter on glass, four compartments of 
painted glass, representing stories of the 
Passion, which had been long in the pos- 
session of a Catholic family in that neigh- 
bourhood. According to tradition, they 
had been originally taken from the win- 
dow of a religious house in Yorkshire. 
The romantic ruin of Kirkstall Abbey 
was supposed to have been the building 
from whence these relics were taken, 
by some pious adherent. But another 
tradition assigned them originally to an 
Abbey in York itself. The name “ Pe- 
trus Pourbus, fig. 1537,” was painted in 
old English letters, on three of them, 
&c.—* R. BOWNDE, fec. 1536.” on the 
fourth. Whether this R. Bownde was 
the same glass-painter, or the son of 
him, who assisted to. paint the magni- 
ficent windows of King's College, | is 
now perhaps past inquiry. The design 
of these pictures was in the Flemish 
taste, with a mixture of the lean contours 
and angular forms of the German school. 
The heads exhibited a certain dry truth 
of nature, and the. expression, although 
tame, was. not without a considerable 
share of discrimination., There was a 
good deal of the manner of Martin de 
Vos and Francis Floris in the figures ; 
and, but for the name of Pourbus affix- 
ed, they might have passed for the de- 
signs of either - these eee wre The 
colouring of the. peries 
of the. three Saalaiakers of 
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Pourbus, was bright’ and bold, in vivid 


flashes ; and had been origiially more 
vigorous, or was better preserved; than 
that of the fourth. The carnations were 
very sanguine, but monotonous. 
colouring, im that by Bownde,. was 
blacker ; and the drawing very inferior : 
although painted by him, it was probably 
from a design by Pourbus. On com- 
paring these designs by recollection, 
shortly after, with the picture of the 
Transfiguration, painted on pannel, by 
Peter Pourbus, and sold-with other 
paintings belonging to the Bathurst fa- 
mily, at Eshcol House, in’ Marshal- 
Street, some years ago, there could be 
little doubt but that they were all de- 
signed by the same hand. This Peter 
Pourbus was probably the Fleming: of 
that name, called ‘“‘ the old,”—who was 
born in Gouda, in Holland, in the year 
1510, and died in 2583. He was a con- 
temporary with Dirk and Wouter Cra- 
beth, the famous glass-painters ‘ofthat 
city ; and he probably acquired a know- 
ledge of glass-painting in their school. 
The great church of Gouda, which was 
rebuilt and beautified with windows of 
painted glass, after its destruction by fire, 
in 1552, gave full employment to the 
best glass-painters of the low countries, 
for nearly half a century. 

It is recorded, by contemporary wri- 
ters, that much of the valuable decora- 
tions of the Abbeys, Monasteries, and 
private Oratories, was secreted, to pre- 
serve it from destruction, in the sixteenth 
century. Although, in general, the 
painted glass was destroyed, or conveyed 
abroad, it is certain that some was taken 
asunder, and concealed at home. Those 
ancient, sacred subjects on glass, which 
are, occasionally, to be found in the 
hands of London brokers, or -auction- 
rooms, and which, from time to time, 
emerge into light, on the sale of old 
family houses and furniture, in different 
parts of the kingdom, are generally of 
this. description. Such of - these frail 
memorials, as have names or dates, may 
serve to throw a light upon the-early 
progress of glass-painting. Gentlemen, 
who possess any authenticated remai 
will render a service to the history of 
this interesting art, by transmitting cor- 
rect descriptive notices, to the \: 
before time or accident shall have, for 
ever, deprived them of the power, 

On the divorce from Queen Catharine 
and marriage with Anne Boleyn, in 1537) 
the suppression of the religious houses, 
and the seizure of their revenues by the 
King, proved the signal for a war against 
the Fine .Arts... Excepting: in. the- in- 
stances (specified by Walpole) of the 
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wiadows in Warwick Chapel, repainted 
in 1574, at the expence of the Earl and 
Countess of Leicester; the windows in 
the Chapels at Oxford, in 1622; and in 
that of Lincoln's Inn Chapel, by Bernard 
Ven Linge, in 1623, glass-painting was 
confined to the country mansions of the 
Nobility and Gentry; and, even there, 
was principally employed in armorial 
bearings and fanciful ornaments. 

The civil-war in the time of Charles 
the First, completed the destruction which 
Henry the Eighth had begun. As that 
unfortunate monarch had a taste for the 
Fine Arts, had invited Vandyck and other 
painters into England, and patronized the 

lish artists; the republicans and fa- 
naties conceived that every thing was to 
be reversed. ‘They deemed it an essen- 
tial duty to banish the artists, and destroy 
the very vestiges of the Arts, in order 
thereby to secure the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and give perpetuity to their 
own, scheme of government. 

A few more brief notices carry down 
the art of glass-painting in this country 
to our own time. They are here enu- 
merated. The Bible stories, painted on 
the windows in the chapel at Wroxton, 
in 1632, by Bernard Van Linge; the 
windows in Christ Church, Oxford, by 
Abraham Van Linge, in 1640; in the 


church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, by 
Baptista Sutton, in 1634; eight or ten 
windows in the chapel of University 
College, im 1640; the East window in 


the same chapel, by Henry Giles, in 
1687 ; and one in Christ Church, Oxford, 
by Iseac Oliver, in 1700. To these we 
have to add the window in Merton chapel, 
in 1700, by William Price, the fa- 
ther; and the windows at Queen’s, 
New College, and Maudlin, by Wil- 
liam Price, the son, who died in 
1705. Rowell, of Reading, painted 
some windows about the year 1740, for 
the Earl of Pembroke; but, as Walpole 
correctly states, their colours soon va- 
nished. On eye pty some years ago, 
a compartment of this artist’s. painting, it 
was evident that his a ROS ig a 
pastially burnt in, and assisted by oil co- 
dm the finishing. In consequence 

of this, a part of his figures had peeled 
holly off, and left the broken places on 

bare. The same writer states, 

hat this artist had found out a bright 
durable red, just before his death, 
the seeret died with him. The 
ver is, that he did not so much 
permanent colours, as 

oa them. Trick and 

now tos the want 

Hees spy te we 


tioned, painted @ window at Hagley, for 





Lord Lyttleton ; but being ignorant of the 
principle and true process, his attempts 
soon failed. Peckitt, of York, then com- 
menced glass-painting, with considerable 
success ; the importation of painted glass 
from Flanders followed ; the fanatic ha- 
tred of the Fine Arts began to disap- 
pear, and the taste for this interesting 
mode of painting revived. But the art 
still remained subject to the old defects 
in joining the separate pieces of glass, 
and the perishable nature of certain tints, 
owing to imperfect vitrification, when 
JAMES PEARSON, to whom glass-paint- 
ing is indebted for some important im- 
provements, began to practice. 

Here the toil of unproductive research 
terminates, and we advance with ease. 
Having traversed a dark and almost 
barren region, we now ascend an eleva- 
tion, which commands a view of the pro- 
mised land; and the brighter day of our 
own time. In bud and bloom, and 
ripened fruitage, the prospect opens upon 
the eye. The works of various artists, 
each possessed of distinct merits, and 
each advancing his art to a higher de- 
gree of excellence, claim a separate no- 
tice. The brazen Serpent, from Morti- 
mer, painted in the grand window of 
Salisbury Cathedral, by JamEs PEAR- 
SON; the Cartoons, by Mrs. Pearson; 
and the diversified performances in fruit, 
flowers, and the grand works at Carl- 
ton House, Arundel Castle, and Don- 
nington Hall, by the late esteemed ar- 
tist, RicHARD HAND, whose practical 
system is about to be published by his 
son, furnish important particulars fur de- 
tailed observation. EGGINTON’s capi- 
tal work, the School of Athens, from the 
celebrated composition by Raphael, and 
BACKLER’s grand Norfolk window, are 
commanding objects of attention. The 
former was executed on a noble scale, for 
the library window of Sir RicHaRD 
Cott Hoare, Bart..of Stour Head, 
ia Wiltshire. Many other fine produc- 
tions of these and other artists in this de- 
partment, have afforded us much pleasure, 
and ample: materials for historical notice. 
After having fur so long a period held a 
slender and precarious existence, and 
sunk toa —_ fashion, employed in the 
blazonry of heraldic decoration, or anem- 
pirical glitter of light and colour, this art 
now resumes its proper rank as a vehicle 
of form and character, of passion and 


sentiment. Advancing to correctness of 


outline and grandeur of design, although 
still necessitated to borrow — 
ter art, and to support itself by the inven- 
tion of others, it again becomes a great 
moral agent, capable of producing the 
most exalted impressions, of instructing 


- THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the ignorant, appalling vice, and exciting 
a love of virtue in the rising generation. 
Here the voice of truth might be elo- 
quent .in praise, and a sympathy witl» 
contemporary merit enjoy an hovourable 
gratification; but when, as it were, the 
trumpet sounds the charge, and the sp 
rit of the war-horse would plunge amidst 
the flashing fires of the field, the scene 
recedes. We have already trespassed be- 
yond the limits of the Literary Gazette, 
and must uowillingly close our commu- 
nication, WS 

* This gentleman has done us the henoar to in- 
sert the follow ation from one of our 
early communi to this Journal, in his let- 
ter “* On the conduct of the Directors of the Bri- 
tish Institution,’ published in the last Number 
of the “ Annals of the Fine Arts.” 

“T conceive that the honour and inferests of 
the Royal Academy and the British Institution,. 
and the whole body of the Artists considered as 
the British Scnoor, are one. They rest upon 
the same broad basis ; aid whatever has a ten- 
dency to narrow that fund to the mistaken 
views, prejudices, or passions of individuals, 
must endanger the superstructure, and be inju- 
tious to all.”—Literary Gazette, February 8, 
1817. 

Immediately after the above, Sir R. C. H. 
adds the following frauk expression of his opi- 
nion: ‘ These sentiments coincide entirely with 
my own, and I hope, with those of every unpreju- 
diced man, who on yiewing works of art does 
not look ont for names, but for merit, to sanc+ 
tion bis approbation,”—Annals of the Fine Arts, 
Part iv. p. 22, 13. 

His talents and: the taste and liberal spirit. 
with which Sir Richurd Coli Hoare has, for so 
many years, patronized the British School, have 
justly attached an importance to his thoughts 
on the subject. His having taken up the pen 
to advocate the interests of native genius,’ wilk 
ever reflect honour upon his name. We may 
be allowed, on this occasion, to say, as old aud 
earnest pleaders of the same cause, we were 
happy to find that gentleman so fully agree in 
our standard principle of CONCILIATION. But 
we were also concerned to notice, that a part of 
his valuable letter has~ been misinterpreted, and 
employed by the Purtisans of exasperation for a 
purpose, very 0 ite to that union of interests 
and sentiments which it was his publie-spirited 
intention to promote. Upon this head, we will 
hereafter be particular. 

In the above quotation from the Literary Gu- 
zetie, the words in itulics are either unintentienal 
deviations through haste in copying, or typv- 
graphic errors, which the Editor of the An of 
the Fine Arts will perhaps have the goodness to 
correet in his next Namber. The word “ and” 
in italics, is “ of” in the original—“ fund” is 
foundation—and “ be” is “‘ prove.” After the 
words “ British School,” the words “ and its 
Patrons,” are omitted in the quotation. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


A SPANISH STORY. 
( Continued. ) 

On entering the saloon we met Don Anto- 
nio; he had just risen from his Siesta. “TI 
salute you, Don Antonio,” said my lady; 
“ but what's the matter? you look displeased.” 
“ You'are the cause;” said he, “ at least if 
your heart you are, but I will take care of 
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you." © Ate vo not ashamed of yourself, 
Sirs’ she firmly replied, “to hold such lan- 
guage to your wile?, Every thing is an ob- 
ject fit to rouse your low suspicions; have 
you not bad sufficient proof of my fidelity?” 
“T have taken care you should have no op- 
portunity to be unfaithful,” was his answer. 
“ However,” said he, after a slight pause, 
and in a fawning tone, “there is no end of 
this, let us be friends ; I may have said a lit- 
tle too much, let us forget the past, and love 
each other as we haye ever done.” “To be 
friends with you, Don Antonio, I have no ob- 
jection,” she replied; “ the decorum of ma- 
trimony requires it, but to love you now is 
perfectly impossible, the fine thread which 
might lave bound our affections has béen so 
cruelly broken, that it cannot be united 
again. Observe, for my own sake, whether 
you are happy or otherwise depends on your- 
self.” « How cool you are,” said Don An- 
tonio, “I can manage no. argument with 
you.” “Because I am always temperate,” 
she replied. “ You are too violent or too 
cold.” “ Give me a kiss,” said the stupid, 
sottish, jealous Don. “If I do,” said the 
Lady Aminta, “ may I be false to you.” As 
she spoke, she sat down to the piano, but 
she did not play: she put her elbow on the 
keys, and hung her cheek on hes hand. He 
put on his capote, and walked down stairs. 
* What a brute!” murmured Las he went 
out, “ Duenna,” said my lady, warmly, 
“I beg you would forbear such exclama- 
tions.” The French Colonel came in while 
she was in this attitude. He stood a mo- 
ment gazing at her; she perceived him, and 
suddenly rising said, “ I thought we were to 
have had the pleasure of seeing some of 
your officers.” ‘* You must excuse them to- 
night,” he replied; “ they are all employed 
in seeing the troops lodged in their quar- 
ters.” was about to retire. “ Remain 
where you are, Duenna Brigida,” said my 
lady, somewhat austerely. “ Monsieur,” 
said she abruptly to the Colonel, “1 have 
only to request that you will act candidly to- 
wards me.” I did not understand what my 
lady could mean by this address. But love 
has quicker perceptions than duty. “ Be 
assured,. Madam,” said the Colonel, “ act or 
speak as.you will in my presence, I will nei- 
ther denounce nor find fault with you.” 
“What pledge will you give me for that ?” 
“Any thing you may please.” “ Then,” 
said my lady, “I will put you to the proof.” 
She took his arm, and walked to the other 
tad of the room. I could not hear distinctly 
what she said, but I gathered enough to 
know that it was some question she put 
about the French Marshal Ney. The Colo- 
nel started at it, and putting his hand to his 
an ‘said, _ I dare not.” “ Well,” she 
teplied, “it is of no consequence,” turnin 
from him. “ But,” said he, “ what use ao 
you mean to make of the information ?” 
“‘ Whatever I p except discover its au- 
thor.” He remained much agitated, and as 
if he wished me to leave the roum. I with- 
drew into the little hall, and in about half a 
mioute my lady came out to me, and said, 
B you must never mention a word 
of what you have seen or beard. this night 
to any living soul.” “ You may-depend on 





me,” I replied, “‘ I have neither confidants, 
nor curiosity; but what was it he said to-you 
just now ?” “ That must. be my secret,” said 
she, smilingly, and walked away to the li- 
brary, taking a light in her hand. As she 
desired me to follow her, I felt a strange de- 
sire to see if the Colonel had any thing to 
say, that would take the veil from the mys- 
terious half minute. “ Sir,” said I, going 
into the saloon, “ my lady will be here in a 
moment; she has only gone to see if the 
moon keeps her place in the heavens as for- 
merly ; for we are beginning to think that 
you French will run away with every thing 
in Spain.” “I wish to heaven, Duenna,” 
said he, “ that I could run away with her: 
here, come here, if you will assist me, you 
shall have a purse of three hundred double 
pistoles.” I hesitated. “ Will you?” rejoined 
he, with much earnestness and emotion: 
“here, take this,” putting a handful of gold 
pieces into my hand, as some one was heard 
coming into the saloon, “take this, as an 
earnest of the future.” Now I was in a great 
fright, because my lady might as well be 
caught with him alone as I; I therefore 
brushed away, along the balcony down the 
winding stairs, into the garden, for there 
was no other way of getting back to the 
little hall unseen. I had very imperfectly 
collected my senses on getting iuto the gar- 
den, when I was confounded by seeing my 
Lady and a man in close conversation, not 
far from me. I approached as near as I 
could,—not from curiosity, but from duty,— 
and hid myself behind the great mulberry- 
tree, near where they stood. “ Now,” said 
my Lady, “ Diego, you understand me, and 
here are three hard dollars for you; set off 
immediately, and do not return till you see 
theGeneral. You remember my uncle; you 
must have seen him at my father’s, when 
you were a boy. Be sure you give this wal- 
nut into his own hands, and fifty others, 
which you must get by the way. You will 
wait his pleasure. I think ‘you will meet 
him at Valmesada, or at farthest, at Bilboa.” 
“There is something more than kernel in 
this walnut, please my Lady,” said Diego. 
“There is, Diego, and take you care of it, 
as you value your own soul.” Now I was, 
I will confess, for once curious, but I dared 
not stay any longer; so slipping along, to 
observe what might pass at the garden porch, 
I remained there, but could observe nothing 
more than that my Lady gave him two hard 
dollars more, and he departed. 

Donna Carolina de Aglaura, with some 
ladies, were announced; my Lady met them 
in the great hall, and acco ied them to 
the saloon, where the Colonel, Don Antonio, 
and a male relation, were already waiting. 
After the coffee and ices, there was a little 
conversation, somewhat general, but alto- 
gether uninteresting. Some were 
madeat liveliness, but in vain. The evening 
passed slowly and irksomely, for it was ob- 
vious that every one was engrossed by some 
object foreign to the conversation. Don.An- 
tonio thought upon the colour of jealousy ; 
the Colonel upon the quiver of Me) “od Don- 
na Aminta was anxious about the fate of her 
walnut; Don Pedro Peres: was. meditating 
about joming Romang’s army, nextday, at 
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Leon; Donna Carolina was calculating 
whether her house was not tenanted by the 
French, as it was understood that they were 
retreating in tle direction of Vittoria.’ I 
may have been mistaken in giving them 
those things to think of; but there is tio 
doubt that they were thinking of any thiag 
but what was talked of in the saloon. 

There had been such a noise in the house 
all day, that whien at last we retired, s had 
fled from my pillow. For from the hour kiss- 
ed my Lady's hand in bidding her good night, 
I did nothing but turn, ond toss, and build 
castles in Andalusia. I rose at the dawn of 
day, and as soon as it wasclear light, went 
into my Lady's apartment, to see that her 
morning things were ready to be put on. 
I was surprised to find her already out of 
bed, standing by the window that faces the 
East. The blush of the early sky was on 
her cheek, and as she smiled upon me, she 
might have stood for the image of sun-rise. 
“We shall have an agreeable walk this 
morning, Brigida,” said she. “The day is 
fine, I almost begin to hope, Heaven smiles 
upon Spain.” “ May it please it to bless my 
Lady,” saidI. “And this, my wretched 
country!” she sighed, putting her hands 
together, as she raised tem to heaven, In 
an hour the house was afoot. Special care 
had been taken of the chocolate. I gave 
the Colouel a cup, in which the spoon would 
stand on end. Seuas Carolina de Aglaura 
came in as we were getting ready. “A 
charming day, dear Aminta,” said she, “we 
shall have a delightful walk to the head of 
the eS I have desired the mules to be 
sent on before.” “ Don Antonio,” said my 
Lady, “ are you ready?” . “ No, I won’t go, 
was his answer. “ Cousin Pedro will attend 
you.” We met the Colonel just after we 
had passed the Square, or rather he had seen 
us go by, and overtook us. “I have been 
fortunate,” said he. “Iam glad you have 
joined us,” said my Lady, “I think we shall 
have a pleasant walk.” “Pray, Senor,” sai 
Donna Carolina, do you know if your coun- 
trymen have retreated from Vittoria yet?” 
“ Indeed, Madam,” answered the Colonel, 
“Tam not in the secret. I only know what 
my orders are.” “And pray, Senor,” said 
the Donna, “ what may they be?” “ Ah! 
I am afraid they are destined to remain a 
secret too,” replied he, laughingly. Her inqui- 
ries, however, were resumed, and dexterous- 
ly parried. At last she suddenly said, “Apre- 
pos, Colonel, is it true that a French 
nadier took a child, at Estella, by the Ret, 
and dashed its brains out against the step 
ofadoor?” “TI am grieved to be obliged 
to confess,” said he, “ that itis true,” “And 
does the wretch live?” said my Lady, witha 
flush of indignation in her cheek. “Ihave 
no reason to believe otherwise,” he replied ; 
“the conduct of the town had placed it out 
of the pale of military ‘peqtection.” “Where 
is iby arm, O God!” cfied out my Lady, 
« to what hour dost thow reserve thy 
ve nce?” “In thathour, preserve. us, 
Heaven!” said the Colonel. “ Aye, you may 
well say that,” said Donna: Carolina, exult- 
ingly. I, more sedate in my abhorrence, 
uttered an ave-maria. 

Don Pedro was now to take hig leave and 








on ‘his journey. ) The Colonel took 
im by the arm, and they walked aside for a 
few minutes in deep conversation. During 
this time, Donna Carolina was persuadin 
my Lady to go on to the summit of the hill 
«to the left; and to make all certain, she or- 
-dered the servants and mules to move before 
us. The view from above was worth our 
trouble. The valley stretched itself in great 
richness at our feet, and the hills which 
completely shut it in, are known through- 
out all Biscay for trees and beauty. This 
scenery would doubtless have drawn some 
fine observations from my Lady, had not 
the Colonel been present; and probably from 
the Colonel too, but for Donna Carolina 
incessantly teazing him with questions. It 
‘took us an hour’s climbing to reach the spot 
where we stood, and there we were perched 
like flies upon the edge of a china basin, 
looking down upon the landscape lying in 
shades and spots of blue and green, and 
Id and purple, below. Here Donna Caro- 
‘fina mounted her mule, and left us for Vit- 
toria. She bad a long way before her; it 
was at least a ride of five hours. “ You must 
be fatigued,” said the Colonel to my Lady, 
will you take my arm as we return?” 
“That is not the custom in Spain,” she re- 
plied, “ we must be content to act in trifles 
as the world does.” “Well, my Lady,” said 
I, “if you will not profit by the Colonel’s 
arm, I will; for I am ready to sink with fa- 
tigue.” The Colonel's arm was not enough, 
L.aetually sunk down. I soon, however, re- 
covered, but my Lady forced me to rest a 
little longer. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

We noticed in our last Number the pre- 
parations making for opening Drury Lane 
on the 6th of next Month, and have since 
that publication availed ourselves of a polite 

ssion to view the Theatre, so that we 
are able to lay a more detailed account of its 
state and improvements before our readers. 

The acting management, it is known, has 
been again entrusted by the Committee to 
Mr. Raymond, and already we may say are 
the good effects of his zeal and activity de- 
monstrated by the diligence and vigour with 
which the alterations, so late in commencing, 
are prosecuted, leaving no fear of the House 
opening at the appointed time. These al- 
terations are as general as they are judicious, 
embracing not only the audience part, but 
the stage and entrances. In the latter, they 
are peculiarly well judged. The outer lobby, 
which resembled the Cave of Eolus from 
the miultitude of winds rushing through it 
from: mariy’ apertures, has had several of 
these ‘frigorifie ventilators closed, and at 
each’ end handsome circular staircases are 
erected,which lead'to the grand saloon above, 
through what was the cieling of the lobby 
and the floor of the saloon. This fine lounge 
is now appropriated for the conveniency of 
half-price visitants, who were before con- 
demned, if they arrived too soon for admis- 
sion and had patience to wait for it, to 
themselves as free from ague as they could, 








while they kicked their heels in the cold and 
miserable paved rece we have just 
described. The improvement in this in- 
stance must be extremely beneficial to the 
interests ‘of the Theatre, especially as the 
saloon thus set apart for the half-price wait- 
ing-room, is rendered very brilliant by being 
converted into a Chinese Temple, with three 
Pagodas illuminated by eighty beautiful 
lamps correctly copied from designs in the 
ssession of Sir George Staunton. Two 
ars, with refreshments in the wing rooms, 
separate the full from the half-price com- 
pany, till the hour of entrance for the latter 
into the theatre, when the doors between the 
saloon and cupola are thrown open. 

The chief alterations in the audience part 
consist in removing some of the heavier 
ornaments about the proscenium, coverin 
all the box seats anew with fine, cloth, a 
repainting and beautifying the whole. The 
dull uniform green colour of the boxes is 
exchanged for neat pannels and an agreeable 
pink, more favourable to the display both of 
dress and beauty. The front of the boxes 
has also undergone this change, and is now 
a brilliant composition of pink, white, and 
gold; merely relieved by strips and _pi- 
asters of the green which heretofore predo- 
minated. 

The stage, as we stated in our last, is to be 
lighted with gas, and behind the scenes a 
great advantage is effected by building a spa- 
cious property room, and opening a way for 
shifting the scenery on both sides, instead of 
Carrying it quite across the stage, to the detri- 
ment of the scenes and the disorder and in- 
terruption of all the performances. 

We are informed that it is the purpose of 
the managers to revive some of the old Eng- 
lish comedies this season, and play them pu- 
rified in themselves, and supported by the 
whole comic strength of the House. A plan 
which, if well executed, cannot fail to be at- 
tractive. We have only to notice further, 
that several London and provincial favourites 
are added to the dramatic corps; among 
whom we distinguish Mr. Harry Johnston, 
Mr. Maywood called the Scotch Kean, Mr. 
Stanley and Mrs. Bellchambers from Bath, 
Miss Byrne of musical celebrity trom Dub- 
lin, Mr. Pope and Mrs. Glover. 

The corps de ballet has been discharged 
en masse. Both the Winter Theatres having 
agreed to — the performances precisely at 
seven o'clock, the time allotted for inferior 
dancing could no longer be allowed without 
encroaching upon “ the small hours of morn- 
ing.” Indeed in every respect we consider 
this loss a gain. Wenever saw a fine Ballet 
at either house, nor any thing of the sort 
which was not more to be regretted for the 
time it consumed, than admired for the plea- 
sure it gave. 


DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


the well-known figure of a simile 











B 
of dwsimilitude, we may say, that the 
stream of political news is not like a 
river stream ; for, as it rolls on, at pre- 
sent, it diminishes instead of accumulat- 
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ing, and | we should not wonder that the 
Niger at length furnished the only em- 
blem applicable to it, i.e. that of being 
lost altogether. 

The convention between Louis XVIII. 
and the Pope has been published. The 
re-organization of the Gallican Church is 
founded, as we have: before stated, on 
the basis of the concordat between Lee X. 
and Francis I., and tends greatly to the 
re-establishment of the clerical dignitaries 
and revenues in France. A grand cere- 
mony was observed on Friday, in placing 
the new hats on the heads of the new 
cardinals. It appears that his Holiness 
has disapproved of some of the tolerant 
principles recognized in the Constitu- 
tional Charter, and that this Romish jea- 
lousy has been met by a declaration that 
these articles are only to be explained 
with reference to civil rights ! 

The 24th and 25th of August, Saint 
Louis’s day and eve, were observed with 
fetes and amusements in Paris, and 
throughout France. 

The King of Prussia is expected to 
witness an approaching review of the 
British Corps of Occupation, near Cam- 
bray. His Majesty seems to be greatly 
enjoying his incognito at Paris; visiting 
the places of public amusement, and 
dining with the ministers and embassa- 
dors of all nations. 

The Royalist cause seems to be gain- 
ing a complete ascendancy in South Ame- 
rica ; especially in Mexico and Grenada. 
The chief leaders of the Insurgents in 
many places are evidently entitled to no 
consideration beyond that of robber 
captains ; at sea they are pirates, on land 
banditti. 

The celebrated Czerni George having 
had the temerity to trust himself, under 
a disguise, in the Turkish dominions, 
was discovered, seized, and beheaded 
by order of the Pacha of Belgrade. His 
head, as is customary, has been sent to 
Constantinople. It is reported that his 
object was to repossess himself of some 
hidden treasure. 

The intercourse between Gibraltar and 
the Spanish territories has been restored. 

The Dublin Journal states, that hence- 
forth the Bank Notes of Ireland are to 
be received at par by the Bank of En- 
gland—a very favourable determination 
for the Irish merchant. 

The Duchess of St. Leu has been or- 
dered to remove from Switzerland, in 
common with other Buonapartists and 
revolutionary emigrants, whom the policy 
of the Allied Governments requires to b 
removed from the French frontiers, 1 
Russia, Austria, or Prussia, where their 
proceedings may be observed. 
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According to commercial letters re- 
ceived in France, the Haytian chief, Pe- 
tion, is dead; and has been succeeded by 
an old associate of eighty years of age. 
The differences between St. Domingo 
and the United States are not yet set- 
fled. 

Prince Maximilian de Neuwied, whose 
scientific researches in the Brazils have 
frequently been noticed in the Literary 
Gazette, has returned to Europe. 

Lieutenant General Hammond has been 
appointed Chief Equerry to the Prince 
Regent, vice Sir B. Bloomfield. 

The Princess of Wales left Rome on 
the 2nd inst. for Bologna. 

The Princess Royal of Portugal sailed 
from Leghorn for the Brazils on the 13th. 

The reigning Duke of Dessau died on 
the 10th, aged 77, and is succeeded by his 
grandson. On the 12th, the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenberg Strelitz, was solemnly 
betrothed to the Princess Maria, daugh- 
ter of the Landgrave Frederick of Hesse. 

Mr. Woodforde, one of the members 
of our Royal Academy, died at Ferrara 
in Italy, last month, in the 54th year of 
his age. 

A Miss Thompson and Mr. Living- 
ston ascended in Sadler's balloon from 
Dublin on the 20th, and, after a short 
excursion, regained the ‘“‘ solid earth” 
without accident. 

Signora Storace, (or rather Sorace, for 
the name was altered,) died on Sunday 
afternoon at Hearn Hill, Dulwich. Her 
talents as a comic actress and singer 
of a high order, had enabled her to re- 
alize considerable property, which she 
has left to her son, by Braham. 





VARIETIES. 





Naptres, 80th Juty.—The present erup- 
tions of Vesuvius are astonishing. Copper, 
iron, acid of soda, sulphur, sulphuric acid, 
clay, and sometimes ammoniac from salts, 
often agglomerated and often divided either 
wholly or im part. One sees that copper is 
a chief ingredient in the Volcanic produc- 
tions; one meets with itin abundance in the 
different species of lavas. Vesuvius, which 
has been in constant activity since 1813, 
has entirely covered its ancient crater with 
a thick crust, in the midst of which the new 
eruptions have thrown up two little trans- 
parent elevations, whence issue smoke, 
ashes and stones, which are frequently vitri- 
fied, so that after they have fallen, one finds 
the ground, covered with threads of trans- 
Parent glass. This crust.is so considerable, 
that unless it has some support, or if an 
earthquake should take place, the sinkin 
in of the matter which composes it, will 

an effect similar to that of the 
eruption which took place in the time of 
Titus. ! 


FAMILY ANTIQUITY. 

Mr. Editor,—When the late Lord Thurlow 
was asked if he was a descendant from Thur- 
loe the Secretary—his answer was, as if in 
contempt of ancestry, “ Sir, there were two 
Thurlows in our county, the Secretary, and 
the Common Carrier; the latter was my 
ancestor.” But, Sir, the mere fact of his 
being a Common Carrier was no proof of a 
deficiency in gentility; for I find that the 
well-known Hobson of Cambridge, so cele- 
brated as the originator of the adage of Hob- 
son’s Chvice, was actually “ a gentleman of 
ancestry and coat armour,” as appears by 
the following extract from a MS. in the Har- 
leian Collection, No. 1234, p.85, where his 
coat is blazoned Or, on a chevron Az. 3 
cinque-foils Ar, between $ roundles Gu. 
This coat was borne by Thomas Hobson, 
who married Cecily, daughter to Cra- 
ven; whose son Thomas married Eleanor, 
daughter of —— Blackston; whose son Tho- 
mas married Anne, daughter and heiress to 
—— Humerston, which last Thomas had 
two daughters, co-heiresses, carrying both 
their father’s and mother’s coats in mar- 
riage; Dorothy to Sir Simon Clarke, Kant. 
and Bart.; and Elizabeth, to Richard 
Foulkes, Esq. 

At the end of the pedigree is the following 
memorandum : 

“ Note, that the last Thomas, here 
named, was the Carryer of Cambridge, and 
the pedigree above set down with the armes 
was done by Mr. Richard Kirby, for Sir Sy- 
mon Clarke, the Bart. 

J. W. March 4, 1646.” 
Your’s, InvrstTicator. 


GroszitopMine,(Austria,) July 13th, 1817. 
—On the 12th of this month three terrible 
tempests approached at once in different 
directions, one from the North over the 
Gailer Alps, one from the West over Juden- 
burg, and the other from the Carinthian 
Mountains, the collision of which caused 
the most dreadful scene, and brought bound- 
less distress on this neighbourhood. Till 
about five in the afternoon we had heard no 
thunder; but a total darkness already veiled 
our fields, which were hardly ever before 
clothed with such rich harvests. The deso- 
lation began with a storm of wind, which 
threw down some elms, many hundred years 
old, and tore up by the roots, or broke to 
pieces, the strongest forest-trees, damaged 
several houses, and carried off a great many 
roofs. The birds rushed through the broken 
windows, and dropped down dead : the howl- 
ing and whistling of the storm was dreadful. 
It had not then rained a drop—but now the 
clouds, of a lead colour, sunk down to the 
surface of the earth. Nature seemed to be 
engaged in the most destructive confliet with 
herself ; the hail, of the size of a hen’s egg, 
poured down in torrents, and in ten cruel 
minutes the devastation was completed. 


In the last number of the Lettres Cham- 
peroises, it is stated that Madame de Stael 
has left 2,000,000 francs to her son, 1,000,000 
to her daughter (Madame de Broglio), 
2,000,000 to young Rocca, and an annuity for! 
life of 3,000 livres to M. Rocca, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


[Our Friends will observe that in all the 
paragraphs under this useful title, we are 
desirous of confining ourselves within the 
strict limit of general literary information. 
We cannot insert descriptions of works that 
have not appeared, nor allow opinions to 
stand as our own of productions we never 
saw. Anxious therefore 4s we are to oblige 
individuals, it must be remenrbered that we 
cannot consult this disposition, at the ex- 
pence of incurring at the same time adver- 
tisement duties, and the suspicion of being 
actuated by private and partial mstives.] 

In the course of next month will appear‘a 
new Catalogue of Mr. Ackermann’s Reposi- 
tory of Arts, consisting of between 3 and 
4000 copper-plate engravings. 

On the 1st. Sept. will be published the fifth 
and last part of Albert Durer’s Prayer- Book ; 
with introductory matter, a portrait of the 
artist, aud an index explanatory of the de- 
signs. ‘This work, printed from stone, is the 
first effort of Mr. Ackermann’s lithographic 

ress. 

F On the ist of October will appear, also 
from Ackermann’s lithographic press, a folio 
work, in forty pages, containing Ornaments 
from the Antique, tor the use of architects, 
sculptors, painters, and ornamental workers, 


NEW WORK ON CHESS. 


Mr. Sarratt has just completed a Treatise 
on the Game of Chess, which is totally diffe- 
rent from all those that have appeared, either 
in the British empire, or on the Continent. 

Although many of these works possess 
considerable merit, they are justly liable to 
the objection of being calculated only for 
players who have already attained no com- 
mon degree of preficiency. To those who are 
beginning tolearn the game, and to unpractised 
and inexperienced players, these publications 
cannot prove of the slightest utility. It is 
impossible that they should improve by at- 
tempting to analyse situations, which are far 
beyond their comprehension, as they com- 
monly combine the calculations and intri- 
cacy of first or second rate skill.— 

But the present work is actually written 
on the plan OF PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENT, 
It contains a regular series of lessons, openings 
of games, games, and situations adapted with 
poe care to the various classes of players ; 

ginning with those who have only learned 
the moves; and rising progressively even to 
the highest class of amateurs. 

A treatise on such a plan has long been a 
desideratum among chess-players: it has been 
written at the united request of several of the 
first players in England, who, being con- 
scious of its utility, wrote to Mr. Sarratt, to 
express their wish that he would undertake a 
task for which his practice and experience in 
teaching, and the great number of documents 
that he has collected during the last twelve 
years, so eminently qualify him. 

The numerous notes and copious explana- 
tions which accompany and elucidate every 
situation, have made it impossible te com- 
prise the work in less than two thick octavo 
volumes. 








